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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


IOLOGICALLY it would be 

most unlikely that the newly. 

weds portrayed on this month's 

cover would be found so close to. 

gether in June. During these bright 

and sunny summer days life for father is one thing, life with mother another. 

For farther pheasant, this is a time of watchful waiting. The period of 

courtship’ which started last,February and reached a peak in March is now 

ended. He still occupies about the same territory that he established then 

with much crowing and fighting, but his job now is to stand guard over his 

harem and many offspring. A note of alarm from any of his two or more 
wives will bring him at top speed to defend them with bill, wings or spurs. 

Hens, however, are having other troubles. They started laying eggs in late 
April, usually selecting a nesting site in grassy cover. Here they lay as few as 
five or six eggs or as many as 23, with the average clutch size of 11 eggs. It 
takes about two weeks to complete their clutch before actual incubation 
starts. Broods begin hatching in mid-May for those birds fortunate enough 
to not have their first nests destroyed. Most pheasant hens, however, are not 
that lucky. Usually at least six of 10 nests are lost, mostly due to farm 
machinery with the hay mower being the most common type of “grim 
reaper.” But unlike some other game birds, especially the ruffed grouse, hen 
pheasants are both willing and able to try again. They will renest a second 
or third time, if necessary, laying more eggs well into summer. 

Thus in June most hen pheasants are either incubating or brooding their 
young. Pheasant chicks hatch fully developed and are able to walk almost 
at once. They leave the nest just as soon as they are dry. Their mother leads 
them around, brooding them like a domestic chicken and keeping them dn 
during summer showers. For the first week they feed almost entirely on 
insects but by the second week they are taking vegetable food. Soon there- 
after the chicks are able to make short flights and at about six weeks of age 
the young pheasants are fully feathered. By the end of the second month 
they begin to take on adult coloration. By late August this year’s crop of 
pheasants will be pretty much on their own, ready to face the rigors of the 
hunting season and winter ahead. 

And so mother’s day and father’s day are left behind in the world of 
pheasants. America’s most popular gamebird import, despite nesting troubles 
and the fact that only about seven of every ten chicks hatched are still alive 
come autumn, makes a most valuable contribution to the hunting scene. ? 
spring and early summer portrait of bright color and cautious living i 
destined to spring sportingly and with considerable confusion before man, 
dog and gun. 
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Editorial . .. 


The Land and Wildlife 


oo MANAGEMENT, by definition, is simply “the art of making land 
produce sustained annual crops of wildlife for recreational purposes.” 
But in the hard, cold realities of this roll and rocket age, something has to 
be added to this definition—less land must produce more wildlife. 


Day by day, year after year the amount of land available for game 
management is shrinking. It takes land to build highways and houses, to fill 
all the other needs of an expanding, modern civilization. But at the same 
time, more and more people are demanding that the land be made to 
produce more and more wildlife—for the gun or trap, the camera, or just 
for watching. 

This month the Game Commission starts a new method of “making 
land produce wildlife.” Recognizing fully the implications of an increasing 
human population, with all its accompanying industry, housing, transporta- 
tion and agriculture, duties of a selected group of field officers are being 
changed to meet rapidly changing conditions. These men are to become 
Land Management Officers. They will spend most of their time in developing 
better food and cover conditions for wildlife on State Game Lands and other 
leased areas. 

It marks a dramatic but essential change. For the past fifteen years or 
more, Pennsylvania Game Protectors have been charged with full responsi- 
bility for every Commission program in their respective districts. Each officer 
was responsible for land management, game propagation, law enforcement, 
public relations, conservation education and every other phase of the Com- 
mission’s work. They were “jacks of all trades” and masters of most. But in 
an age when specialists have become characteristic of every other profession, 
it is necessary that game management techniques be specialized as well. The 
new kind of field officer will devote his full attention and skill to such things 
as timber cruising, contour farming, reforestation, and erosion control. He 
will direct the work of the Food and Cover Corps, a group of per diem 
employees who do the actual cutting, sawing, planting, bulldozing and 
digging. 

Today the Game Commission is spending almost thirty-eight percent of 
its total budget on land acquisition and land development for wildlife. The 
Game Laws requires that at least $1.25 from each resident hunting license 
fee be spent for land management on areas owned by or under the control 
of the Commission. In addition $1.00 of the $1.15 fee collected for each 
antlerless deer hunting license must be used entirely for improvement ot 
deer food and cover conditions on State Game Lands. 

Game populations of wild birds and animals result from two things—the 
ability of each species to reproduce and the capability of the land to support 
them. Mankind cannot change the natural reproduction rate of any bird or 
animal. We can and must strive to build a better environment for wildlife on 
every available acre. Land Management Officers will be taking long strides 
forward to maintain and improve Pennsylvania’s reputation as a great 
game state. 
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Pheasants? 


By Steve Szalewicz 


— the ringneck cackles in its 
cover, or when it is found and 
pointed by a bird dog, the hunter 
makes a few quick calculations. Most 
of them are concerned with the front 
of the bird. Where will the bird fly 
once it is flushed? How much should 
the “rooster” be led to catch the 
heaviest pattern and fall as a clean, 
quick kill? The average hunter plans, 
looks and thinks ahead of the bird. 
Maybe it’s time for a look at what’s 
behind the ringneck. 

Did you know, for instance, that 
in Pennsylvania more ringnecks are 
stocked than any other species of 
wildlife? The Game Commission 
alone releases about one-quarter mil- 
lion pheasants each year. 

Did you also know that the pheas- 
ant is a native of Asia. . . that our 
first president, George Washington, 
introduced the pheasant on_ his 
Mount Vernon Estate but that the 
first successful introduction of the 


pheasant in America did not take 
place until the late 1800's. In 1882 
Judge Owen Denny of Oregon, then 
Counsel-General at Shanghai, China 
shipped live Chinese pheasants to 
America but the birds all died in 
Seattle following a rough voyage. 
The next shipment of about 50 birds 
arrived safely in Portland and were 
liberated on the old Denny home- 
stead in the Willamette Valley, near 
Peterson’s Butte, Lynn County, Ore- 
gon. The liberation was the occasion 
for a big celebration. By 1892 “Denny 
Pheasants” as they were then called, 
had become so abundant in that part 
of Oregon that an open season of 75 
days was declared and 50,000 birds 
were said to have been killed on the 
opening day. 

Probably the first importation of 
ringneck pheasants into the United 
States, however, was made by Richard 
Bache, son-in-law of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in 1790. These birds were 
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brought from England and were re- 
leased near Beverly, New Jersey. The 
stocking did not “take,” however, in 
that there was no reproduction in 
the wild. During the early 1890's 
private individuals imported more 
pheasants from England and released 
them in Lehigh and Northampton 
Counties. These plantings were at 
least partially successful and formed 
the original “fore-pheasants” of our 
present ringneck population. From 
the late 1890’s until 1915 other pri- 
vate releases were made in Pennsyl- 
vania and the Game Commission 
started their stocking program that 
year. 


Did you also know that... 


while the word “pheasant” 
may symbolize only one bird (the 
shooting variety), there are 16 other 
recognized genera of pheasants in- 
cluding 171 species and subspecies 
. that scientifically speaking, even 
the peafowl is a genus of pheasant 
... that chickens and their ancestors 
are another... 


. that chickens and pheasants 
can be crossed just as the guinea hen 
and the peafowl but their offspring 
cannot reproduce . . . that the an- 
cestor of the common chicken is one 
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of the pheasant family, the red 
jungle fowl . . . that the ancestors of 
the common ringneck now found in 
the wilds of Pennsylvania are: Black- 
necked pheasant, Mongolian pheas- 
ant, the Chinese Ringneck, the For- 
mosan Ringneck, plus numerous sub- 
species and varieties of all of these 

. that most white pheasants are 
not true albinos, Albinism appears 
in varying degrees. By selection, 
tendencies toward white are usually 
eliminated in the wild but in cap- 
tivity white pheasants can be selec- 
tively bred to produce true white 
birds. . 


. that while many persons are 
familiar with the courtship ceremony 
of the turkey and the peafowl, only 
a few hunters may have seen the 
pheasant “court” his mate. He is able 
to swell the red patch on his face, 
fan his tail, ruffle his feathers until 
he looks twice his real size. Then he 
lowers his wing on the side toward 
the female, shifts his back. The 
female has a very good view of all his 
brilliance but she at first appears to 
have no interest in it or his other 
virtues. 


that the cock pheasant be- 
comes highly territorial in the spring 
of the year. He establishes an area of 
his crowing represents a warning to 
all other male pheasants to keep out. 
He will even defend his territory 
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until death (although this is seldom, 
if ever, necessary). 

. that pheasant hens usually lay 
only an occasional egg in most of 
Pennsylvania in April and seldom be- 
gin “‘serious setting’ until May. In 
the wild a pheasant’s nest will usually 
contain from 9 to 12 eggs but some- 
times two or more hens will lay eggs 
in the same nest, thus accounting for 
clutches of up to several dozen eggs. 
If the nest is broken up, the pheasant 
hen will lay another clutch and even 
a third, if necessary. In captivity hens 
appear to lay eggs all over and are 
able to produce up to 40 eggs per 
bird in a laying season. 

. . that pheasants eggs range from 
blue to green to brown in color with 
some a combination of the various 
shades of colors. The eggs are edible 
but have a much tougher membrane 
than the domestic chicken egg. The 
average pheasant egg weighs 36 grams 
or 114 ounces. A dozen eggs will 
average 18 ounces as compared to 
the minimum large chicken egg 
weighing 24 ounces per dozen. 

: that a pheasant chick is 
hatched with a coat of down which 
is yellow and _ contains brown 
“streaks.” These streaks are to be his 
individual feather tracts. His first 
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feathers appear on the wing. Later 
he will develop breast feathers fol- 
lowed by feathers in the brown streak 
along his back. By the time his tail 
is quite apparent, he begins to de- 
velop feathers on his head and legs. 
His head or face feathers are the last 
to develop. 


. . . that a week after hatching, 
the pheasant chick can fly about one 
foot and at three weeks of age he 
can lift his body about 10 feet off 
the ground. That both male and 
female chicks have the protective 
coloration of the female and the 
different colored plumage does not 
appear on the male until he is about 
7 weeks old. It is not until the male 
is 18 weeks old that he assumes full 
plumage, with the white ring around 
his neck usually appearing last. 

. that there are many predators 
which consider pheasant chicks a 
delicacy. Crows find them a treat; 
so do snakes and skunks, rats and 
weasels. Even the Sparrow hawk, 
which normally feeds on insects and 
rodents, has been known to dart in 
and take a chick when the mother is 
not looking. As the chicks get larger, 
stray cats may have a feast. But when 
the pheasant becomes large enough 
so that rats and weasels no longer 
bother them, the fox, mink, raccoon 
and man enter the picture on the 
ground while owls and hawks swoop 
down from the air. Usually skunks 
and opossums are too slow to catch 
an adult ringneck unless it has been 
wounded. 


. that there is a “peck order” 
in birds. It exists in pheasants to such 
an extent that in the tension of being 
caged, the bird that becomes injured 
or is weak falls to the bottom of the 

“peck order.” Not only is this bird 
prevented from eating until last, but 
its fellow pheasants pick at him con- 
tinuously. Should blood be drawn on 
one little bird, all the others are at- 
tracted to it and cannibalism de- 
velops. 


. that a pheasant reared indoors 
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has light colored legs; one reared out- 
side has very dark gray legs. The legs 
of the pen reared bird darken as soon 
as it is placed on the ground. Author- 
ities claim they can tell the difference 
between the two by this feature. 
While inside a building a pheasant 
does not oil its feathers. It appears 
very ruffled and frizzled. Birds reared 
outdoors appear sleek and _ well- 
groomed. When pen-reared pheasants 
are moved from indoors to harden- 
ing pens outside, they are not pre- 
pared for any moisture in the form 
of rain and are apt to die from ex- 
posure. 

... that since the ringneck seldom 
travels more than 10 miles from 
“home,” many persons think the 
pheasant would deteriorate by in- 
breeding. But nature provides a 
rather unusual phenomenon which 
helps to counteract this problem. In 
the fall of the year something seems 
to explode within each young bird. 
It gets an adventuring spirit and, 
like the grouse, seems to go “crazy.” 
This is the time when pheasants fly 
into car windows, tori 9 rooms, etc. 
All pheasants get restless and tend to 
make short migrations. Instead, this 
is a great dispersal of the pheasant 
population and it is nature’s way to 
prevent inbreeding. Family groups 
are broken up and become mixed 
with other pheasants. 

... that while a pheasant may live 
to be 14 years old in captivity, the 
same bird would not be expected to 
survive more than four years in the 
wild. 

. . . that survival of the fittest has 
endowed the pheasant with ‘a strong 
instinct of fear. Instinctively a pheas- 
ant will use spurs and feet to defend 
himself. Many propagators have had 
to drop a bird suddenly when they 
got raked with the male pheasant’s 
sharp spurs. 

... that when a man breaks a leg, 
he cannot walk. But when a pheasant 
breaks a leg, it will run as fast as 
ever on the stub, dragging the rest. 


Ar— Yovve Gor 
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A pheasant utters no noise when it 
gets hurt. But when frightened, the 
pheasant will call out a warning to 
all other pheasants within hearing 
range. 


. that the “ears” on a pheasant 
are not used for hearing at all but 
are simply a decoration to assist him 
in attracting his mate. 


. that the fastest flying bird in 
the world is the hummingbird which 
can travel between 80 and 90 miles 
per hour. Ringneck pheasants travel 
between 40 and 50 miles per hour 
while ducks travel between 50 and 
60 miles per hour. Pheasants are in- 
capable of long, sustained flights but 
they have been known to fly over 
water to an island a mile away. 
Banded birds have been found to 
move 10 or more miles from point 
of release. 


The writer is indebted to Edward 
N. Lawson for most of the above in- 
formation. Mr. Lawson is manager 
of the Seeley Farms Regulated Shoot- 
ing Grounds in Crawford County, He 
holds a Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Poultry Husbandry from Cornell 
University. For many years he ac- 
cumulated first hand information 
about pheasants by helping raise 24,- 
000 ringnecks annually at the State 
Game Farm, Ithaca, New York. He 
has authored many articles for pro- 
fessional and popular journals and is 
a member of the American Pheasant 
Society. 











STATE FLOWER, the mountain laurel, is relatively abundant in Pennsylvania but it is 
nevertheless one of the wildflowers that should not be picked. Mountain laurel blooms 
during June and is one of many wildflowers which, in spite of its beauty and nectar, does 


not attract either butterflies or months. 


Check Before You Pick Those 
Flowers 


By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos by the Author) 


HETHER you're a Girl Scout, 

Camp Fire Girl, Brownie, Future 
Homemaker, or just a housewife who 
loves wild flowers—check before you 
pick them! 

Pennsylvania is blessed with at 
least two-thousand species of wild 
flowers, most of which are natives. 
Hundreds of the most beautiful and 
fragrant wild flowers found in our 
Commonwealth may be picked with- 


out a second thought. Black eyed 
susan, oxeye daisies, daffodils, wild 
pinks, and rockbells are among them. 

However, our woodland trails, 
country roadsides, and winding 
streams are also beautified by the ap- 
pearance of numerous wild flowers 
which can be classified as not only 
extremely rare, but world-famous as 
well. 





It may seem ironic, but the vast 
majority of famous, rare flowers are 
quite easily destroyed by the simple 
act of picking them. 

This is really a roundabout way of 
saying: Don’t be content with merely 
admiring a picked flower for a few 
days on your living room table—let 
them grow and enjoy the experience 
of seeing flowers in full glory for 
many days, weeks, or even months, 
then do it all over again next year, 
and the year after! 

A few of Pennsylvania’s rarest wild 
flowers which should not be picked 
or disturbed under any circumstances, 
are illustrated on these pages. 

Obviously there are a great many 
more, but since it is impossible to 
illustrate them here, I hasten to call 
your attention to: Beginners Guide 
To Wild Flowers (Putnam—$3.50) by 
Ethel Hinckley Hausman. 

To my knowledge, this is one of 
the most outstanding and convenient 
guides to wild flower identification, 
available. The author has carefully 


described each flower, but the impor- 
tant part is that she has taken great 


TURTLEHEAD is one of Pennsylvania’s 
most interesting wildflowers and gets its 
name because the flower resembles the head 
of a turtle. It grows along streams and in 
wet meadows, normally blooming during 
August and September. It is the only wild 
plant upon which the caterpillar of the 
Baltimore butterfly feeds. 


MOCCASIN ORCHID blooms during late 
May and early June and is often a familiar 
sight along woodland roads and trails. At 
one time this plant was harvested extensively 
for its roots which were thought to be of 
medicinal value. 
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FRINGED GENTIAN is one of the world’s 
most famous wildflowers. Not only is it the 
very last wildflower to bloom in Pennsyl- 
vania, sometimes not reaching full-bloom 
until late November, but it blooms only once 
every two years. It never blooms twice at the 
same place. It is found in open wooded 
areas, often in moist hollows. 


GRAPE HYACINTH is one of the most 
elusive wildflowers. The leaves look almost 
exactly like ordinary grass and the purplish 
flowers tend to blend with an early spring 
hoc ground: It is one of the very first flowers 
to bloom in the spring. The plant belongs 
to the lily family and is found in moist 
areas. 


é 


€ 
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pains to indicate exactly which 
species should not be picked at all; 
and which species may be picked 
when the flowers are abundant. 

In the event that you may be in- 
spired to transplant various wild 
flowers which, for some reason or 
other, are in danger of being de. 
stroyed, I would recommend: Wild 
Flower Guide, by Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry (Doubleday—$3.50). In this 
book, Dr. Wherry goes into detail on 
how to transplant and propagate 
even the most difficult species. 

However, unless flowers are actually 
in danger, or you desire to make a 
wild flower garden, the best policy 
is to leave all rare flowers where thev 
are. In other words, have your cake 
and eat it too! 


Editor’s Note: All plants, wild or 
cultivated, are given indirect protec- 
tion through property ownership. It 
is illegal to pick wildflowers or to 
remove any plant, shrub or tree from 
privately owned land without prior 
consent of the landowner. On certain 
types of publicly-owned land, such 
as State Game Lands and State For- 
ests, it is likewise illegal to remove 
trees, shrubs or other plants without 
prior approval of the Game Com- 
mission or Department of Forests & 
Waters. Persons cutting, picking or 
removing plants from these lands arc 
subject to a sizeable fine. 


Although there are no specific laws 
concerning the use and protection 
of wildflowers, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, strongly urges people 
not to pick certain species due to 
their scarcity or because they are 
rare. The following list is given as 
a guide: 


Azalea, Pink 
Arbutus 
American holly 
Bloodroot 
Blue-eyed Mary 
Bluebells 





Box Huckleberry 

Columbine 

Clintonia—White and Yellow 

Cardinal Flower 

Club Moss 

Dutchman’s Breeches 

Dog’s Tooth Violet, Yellow & White 

Dwarf Cornel 

Ferns—Royal, Walking, Cliff Brake, 
Chain, Climbing, Maindenhair 

Fringed Polygala 

Flowering Dogwood 

Gentian, Fringed 

Golden Club 

Golden Seal 

Ginseng 

Greek Valerian 

Hepatica 

Iris, Dwarf 

Lady Slipper—Yellow, Pink, Showy 

Lupine, Wild 

Lily, Day 

Laurel 

Marsh Marigold 

Pitcher Plant 

Orchis, Yellow Fringed, Large Purple 
Fringed, Small  Purple-fringed, 
Showy 

Pink—Grass, Indian, Fire 

Plantain, Rattlesnake 

Passion Flower 

Pogonia, Whorled 

Redbud 

Snake-mouth 

Shooting Star 

Slender Blue Flag 

Sweet Bay 

Tway Blade 

Twinleaf 

Trillium — Sessile-flowered, 
Large-flowered, Painted 

Tresses—Ladies, Slender Ladies 

Wood Anemone 


Snow, 


FAIRY-WAND is a rare wildflower, usually 
found as one or two individual plants in 
damp, open woodlands. It blooms during 
late June and July and is sometimes errone- 
ously identified as blazing star or devil’s 
bit. Depending on weather conditions, it may 
not bloom every year. 


DAY LILY should not be picked unless they 
are very abundant. The plant propagates 
itself rapidly, sometimes taking over an en- 
tire meadow within a few years. The flower 
closes at dusk and does not reopen until late 
the following forenoon, thereby getting its 
name. 
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Poisonous Snakes of Pennsylvania 


HE woman shifted her heavy 

bucket to the other hand and 
stepped off the path toward a berry- 
laden huckleberry bush. As_ she 
pushed through the brush a sinuous 
form lashed out from beneath the 
low-growing foliage, striking her 
ankle. She jumped back, a startled 





. Why are pit vipors so named? 

. Water moccasins are found in 
the southern part of the state? 
True or False? 

. Poisonous snakes cannot strike 
unless they are coiled. True or 
False? 

. What is a black snapper? 

. Which is more poisonous, the 
copperhead or the _ timber 
rattler? 

. The segments of a rattlesnake’s 
rattle correspond to his age. 
True or False? 

. What happens to a snake’s long 
fangs when it closes its mouth? 

. Rattlesnakes always rattle be- 
fore striking. True or False? 

. In what part of the state is the 
massasauga found? 

. The first thing to do when bitten 
by a poisonous snake is to run 
for help. True or False? 

(Answers to these questions will be 
found at the end of this article) 


cry breaking from her lips! The 
whining buzz of a rattlesnake com- 
plained angrily from the shadows as 
she fled screaming down the path. 


In a public park in another coun- 
ty a picnicker closed the door of an 


outdoor fireplace—closed it, quite un- | 


intentionally, on a large snake that 
had taken refuge there. The snake 
promptly bit him on the thumb. 
In a frantic effort to “save his life” 
the man slashed his thumb to the 
bone with his pocket knife. Ironi- 
cally, the snake was a harmless milk 
snake which he mistakenly identified 
as a copperhead, but the knife 
wound was severe enough to _per- 
manently impair the use of his 
thumb. 

These two incidents exemplify the 
extremes we should avoid in our 
contacts with snakes. In the first case 
the woman failed to take the snake 
menace seriously until she was bitten; 
in the other, the picnicker’s unrea- 
soning fear of snakebite and his in- 
ability to identify the one that bit 
him subjected him to unnecessarily 
severe treatment. A little knowledge 
of our reptilian neighbors would 
have saved both of them a lot of 


grief. 
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Pennsylvania is home to three dif- 
ferent poisonous snakes—the copper- 
head, the timber rattlesnake, and the 
massasauga, a small rattlesnake of 
western distribution. The poisonous 
water moccasin does not occur north 
of the Dismal Swamp of Virginia, 
although the harmless water snake 
is often incorrectly called by that 
name. 

All venomous snakes found in this 
state are classed as pit vipers, so 
named for the conspicuous hole in 
the side of the face between the eye 
and the nostril. All snakes with this 
feature are poisonous. The function 
of this depression is to detect tem- 
perature changes. Just prior to shed- 
ding their skins snakes are rendered 
temporarily blind by the loosening 
of the epidermis that covers the eyes. 
Even at that time pit vipers can lo- 
cate and strike warm-blooded prey, 
guided by this sensitive organ. In 
experiments, the pit was found ca- 
pable of detecting changes of as little 
as one degree fahrenheit. 

Another characteristic of the pit 
vipers is the eliptical eye pupil, 
which in strong light is reduced to 
a mere slit. Non-poisonous snakes 
have round pupils. Furthermore, the 
plates on the underside of the tail 
behind the vent are arranged in a 
single row on our poisonous snakes, 
in a double row on the non-poisonous 
ones. 


The venom inflicting apparatus in 
pit vipers is an amazingly effective 
specialization. —Two glands, one be- 
hind each eye, secrete the venom. 
These are connected by ducts to 
their respective fangs—sharp, elon- 
gated, hollow teeth. 

Because of their extreme length, 
the fangs are mounted on movable 
bone bases, permitting them to fold 
up against the roof of the mouth 
when the jaws are closed. A fleshy 
sheath encases each fang when it is 
not in use. To be certain the reptile 
always possesses a set of first-rate 
weapons Nature has fitted him with 
several reserve fangs in different 
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stages of development that lie tucked 
away in the gums next to the func- 
tional fangs. They replace the latter, 
which are shed at frequent intervals. 

Contrary to popular belief a snake 
must not be coiled in order to strike 
—in fact, it cannot strike with the 
coiled part of its body. Actually, 
striking is usually accomplished by 
suddenly straightening the laterally 
folded S-curves of the body. Watch 
an annoyed copperhead or rattler. 
His first motion will be to place his 
head in a position for striking. If 
really angry he will gather as much 
of his body into S-curves as possible, 
for he knows that the distance of his 
strike is limited by the length of those 
loops when straightened out. The 
actual strike is too quick for the eye 
to follow. The fangs stab deep into 
the flesh of the victim, clamp down 
for an instant while muscle over the 
poison glands contract to force 
venom into the wound, then with- 
draw instantly. 


The venom itself is a liquid, clear 
to amber in color. Two types are 


known, hemotoxic and neurotoxic. 
The former affects the blood and 
body tissues, the latter damages the 


TAOISONOUS SNAKE. 
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WON-POSONOUS 
SNAKE 


nervous system. The venom of pit 
vipers, although containing a small 
amount of neurotoxin, is primarily 
hemotoxic in action. It destroys con- 
siderable tissue in the vicinity of the 
bite, affects the blood’s coagulation, 
destroys the red blood cells, and 
lowers the body’s resistance to infec- 
tion. The blood vessels themselves, 
as well as the kidneys and other 
internal organs are frequently dam- 
aged. 

Snakebite is a serious matter, to be 
sure, but your chances of being bitten 
can be practically nullified by the 
application of a little common sense. 
When in snake country wear high 
topped shoes or boots. It is rare for 
a Pennsylvania snake to strike more 
than six or eight inches above its 
own level, so on flat ground such 
footgear will provide reasonable pro- 
tection. On sloping or rocky ground 
be careful not to step into places 
where a concealed snake might be 
lying some distance above the ground. 
Watch where you put your hands 
when climbing or when_ picking 
things off the ground. Look around 
closely before sitting down. 

Always carry a snake bite kit when 
in snake country. Suction kits are 
best for the average person, as anti- 
venin can be quite dangerous in in- 
experienced hands. For one thing, 
injections of antivenin can cause the 
immediate death of persons sensitive 
to horse serum. Furthermore, it is 
more effective in combatting the 
neurotoxic agencies of the venom 
than of the hemotoxic, hence should 
be considered merely a supplementary 
measure. 


The main object in snake bite 
treatment is to remove as much of 
the venom as possible before it can 
be assimilated by the body. The first 
step, therefore, is to apply a tourni- 
quet several inches above the bite to 
retard the spread of the poison. This 
should be done immediately. Use a 
wide tourniquet rather than a narrow 
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one, and adjust it so that a finger can 
be forced beneath it. 

If possible, sterilize the area 
around the bite as well as the cutting 
instrument, which can be a knife, 
razor blade, or a conventional lancet 
from a kit. Make an X-shaped cut at 
each fang mark, keeping it small 
enough to be covered by the suction 
cup. In the past many victims have 
been unnecessarily and permanently 
injured by too drastic cutting. It has 
been found that except in the most 
severe cases deep cutting is not neces- 
sary—l4 inch if generally sufficing. 
Particular care should be taken not 
to cut into the bone, tendons, or 
nerves—in fact, on the bony parts of 
the hands and feet it has been sug- 
gested that cutting be delayed until 
the swelling has made it safer. But 
get that tourniquet applied at once! 

Moisten the rim of the suction cup 
before applying it. If you are without 
a suction kit, the venom can be 
sucked out with the mouth. As the 
swelling progresses move the tourni- 
quet ahead of it and make additional 
incisions at the edge of the swelling. 
At no time should the tourniquet be 
so tight that the part below it turns 
blue or becomes cold. Get to a doctor 
as soon as you can, but keep exercise 
and excitement to a minimum. 


The Copperhead 
In spite of the fact that. the copper- 


head is our most abundant and 
widely distributed venomous snake, a 
surprisingly large number of people 
who should know better still can’t 
distinguish it from such harmless 
species as the milk snake or the water 
snake. 

Actually, the copperhead is one of 
our most easily identified serpents. 
The ground color of its body is gen- 
erally pale grayish brown to pinkish. 
The darker chestnut brown markings 
are shaped like hourglasses, wide at 
the ends and narrow in the middle, 
and span the back like saddlebags. It 
is the only Pennsylvania snake with 
such markings. The head is generally 
the color of old copper, and, as in all 
pit vipers, is noticeably larger than 
the neck. 

Despite its sinister appearance the 
copperhead is not an _ aggressive 
snake. It seems to know its “dead 
leaf” coloration renders it nearly in- 
visible, for when approached it 
usually lies perfectly still. Many a 
person has passed within inches of 
its venomous head and never known 
it 


The copperhead is not a large 
snake. Most specimens run about two 
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or 214 feet long. A three footer is a 
big one. Their fangs are proportion- 
ately shorter than a rattler’s, their 
venom is less in both volume and in 
potency, and the bite is seldom fatal 
if properly treated. Nevertheless it is 
a violently painful experience. 

A large part of the copperhead’s 
diet consists of insects, especially 
larvae. Mice are consumed in large 
numbers, along with lesser amounts 
of frogs, birds, etc. 


Copperheads spend the _ winter 
months hibernating in dens, often in 
company with rattlesnakes and pilot 
blacksnakes. As the spring days grow 
longer and warmer they venture 
farther from the denning area, 
spreading throughout the surround- 
ing territory for the summer. In the 
fall they once again return to the 
den to spend the winter. 


The young are born in early 
autumn. They average six to eight in 
number and are born alive, but en- 
cased in a membranous sac. Far from 
helpless, they arrive in the world 
fully equipped with fangs and venom. 

The Timber Rattlesnake 

This is the largest and most dan- 
gerous of Pennsylvania’s three poison- 
ous snakes. It attains a maximum 
length of more than five feet, and the 
average is probably about 42 inches. 


The timber rattler varies greatly in 
color. In the so-called yellow phase 
the ground color is lemon yellow 
washed or stippled with pale olive. 
The cross-bands and blotches are 
olive brown to black and the head is 
olive in color. At the other extreme 
is the black phase, in which the color 
is nearly solid black. Between the 
two every conceivable gradation oc- 
curs. Regardless of the color phase 
the tail is always black, and there is 
apparently no relation between color 
and sex. 


Rattlesnakes are unique in that 
they have the jointed appendage on 
their tails that gives them their name. 


When born, a rattlesnake’s tail termi- 


nates in a horny cap called a button. 
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Each time it sheds its skin—generally 
several times a year—an additional 
segment is added to the base of this 
appendage. Thus, in a few years a 
full sized rattle is formed. As they 
are fragile things, they are soon worn 
thin and broken, with the result that 
few complete rattles are found. 
There’s nothing inside the rattle. 
The buzzing sound is produced by 
the rapid vibration of the loosely- 
fitting segments. Many other snakes 
vibrate their tails when disturbed, 
but only the rattler does so with such 
startling effect. 

Incidentally, a rattlesnake will not 
always warn you by rattling before 
he strikes. He usually does, but don’t 
count on it. When surprised suddenly 
he is likely to shoot first and ask 
questions later. 

The timber rattler generally dis- 
dains cold-blooded prey and feeds 
chiefly on mice, rats, birds, rabbits, 
chipmunks, and _ squirrels. The 
smaller prey species are merely 
grasped and swallowed. The larger 
animals are struck and released. The 
rattler knows they won’t go far and 
he later follows their scent trail and 
swallows them, 

In some places rattlesnakes gather 
in unbelievable numbers to_hiber- 
nate for the winter. Denning areas in 
Pennsylvania producing more than 
one hundred snakes are not un- 
known, although most are less popu- 
lous. Like the copperheads, the 
rattlers scatter into the surrounding 
countryside with the advent of warm 
weather, but a number of snakes 
usually remain at the den through- 
out the summer. 


The Massasauga 
Few Pennsylvanian’s have ever 
seen the little Massasauga, or black 
snapper, for it is found in only five 
or six of the western counties. It is 
fond of marshy or grassy country, in 
contrast to the rocky highlands fa- 

vored by the timber rattler. 


The massasauga seldom exceed 314 


feet in length, and the average is 
little more than two feet. The 
amount of venom secreted is small, 
but this snake is quite poisonous just 
the same, and should be respected 
accordingly, 

The color of the massasauga is 
gray or brown, with a row of squar- 
ish black or dark brown blotches 
down the middle of its back and 
rows of smaller ones along each side. 
The top and sides of the head behind 
the eyes are usually marked with 
dark longitudinal blotches. The 
rattle is proportionately smaller than 
that of the timber rattler, and the 
top of its head is covered to a point 
well behind the eyes with plates in- 
stead of the small scales of the timber 
rattler. 

Food of the massasauga consists 
chiefly of insects, mice, and frogs. 


Authorities agree that the mas- 
sasauga is not easily induced to bite, 
but when he starts he doesn’t know 
when to quit. No other venomous 
snake in Pennsylvania gets in more 
strikes per minute than a thoroughly 
aroused black snapper. 





ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
1. Because of the facial pit located 
between the nostril and the eye. 

2. False. They are not found in 
Pennsylvania. 

. False. ; 

. A small rattlesnake.whose other 
name is the massasauga. 

. The timber rattler. 

. False. They represent the num- 
ber of times he has shed his 
skin, and then only if none have 
been lost. 

. They are hinged to fold up 
against the roof of the mouth. 

. False. 

. In the extreme western part. 

. False. Violent exercise merely 
steps up circulation which in 
turn carries the poison through 
the body at an accelerated rate. 








"Shooting McCloskeys"-Champions 


By W. Boyd Tobias 


~ peril shooters and spectators who 
follow the tournament trails in 
the East usually have their attention 
attracted to a husky pipe-smoking 
chap wearing a rust-colored cap and 
a brassard-covered shooting jacket 
and an attractive, vivacious young 
woman who is his constant com- 
panion. 

If the skeet devotees do.not spot 
the couple on the shooting grounds 
before the tournament opens they 
are soon attracted to them after the 
shooting starts for few, very few, 
targets fall to the ground unbroken 


when either the man or the woman 
are at shooting posts between skeet 
houses. 

The two are the “Shootin’ Mc- 
Closkeys” of Lock Haven, Clinton 
County, Pa., and they hold the man 
and wife all gauge skeet-shooting 
championship of Pennsylvania which 
they earned at the annual State Skeet 
Association meet in Huntington in 
1957. 

At the same meet, Alton P. Mc- 
Closkey, the male member of the 
straight shooting duo, won the all- 
gauge skeet shooting championship 
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of the Commonwealth in a 75-bird 
shoot-off with Bill Hollinger, of Har- 
risburg, with whom he tied in the 
regular competition with 98 hits out 
of a possible 100. 

McCloskey and Hollinger each 
broke 24 of 25 targets in two 25- 
bird shoot-offs and then the calm, 
iron-nerved Lock Haven sportsman 
cooly shattered all 25 of his clay 
targets in the third round while Hol- 
linger was getting 22. 

One would never know upon ob- 
serving him at the skeet traps that 
A. P. McCloskey suffered a severe 
heart attack in 1956 and couldn’t as 
much as pick up his favorite shotgun 
for several months. 


“That’s probably the reason I 
don’t have as many 1956 trophies 
as I might have had,” he explains 
modestly. 


An illness such as that which 


struck Alton McCloskey might have 
discouraged many sportsmen to the 
extent they would cease participation 


in a sport which is as competitive as 
skeet shooting. But not the cool and 
calm pipe-smoking marksman of Lock 
Haven. 

With the full consent of his physi- 
cian and the encouragement of his 
devoted wife, McCloskey returned to 
the skeet traps as soon as his strength 
returned, and within a year had won 
a coveted shooting title. 


The ‘Shootin’ McCloskeys,” skeet 
enthusiasts if ever there were two, 
would rather break clay pigeons than 
eat. As proof, they drive all the way 
from Lock Haven to Bloomsburg 
every week just to keep their shoot- 
ing eyes keen through practice on the 
Columbia County Rod and Gun 
Club skeet traps. 


Although he has been a hunter 
ever since he could legally carry a 
gun in the woods, McCloskey did not 
begin serious skeet shooting until 
1951, when he broke 97 targets in the 
state meet and, as he puts it, “didn’t 
even place.” 

Ever since then he has been a 


tain Skeet and Trap 


dominant competitor in state skeet 
shoots. In 1952, at the Blue Moun- 
Club grounds 
near Harrisburg, he took the all-bore 
state championship and, with O. M. 
Stanton, of Troy, Pa., won the two- 
man team championship. 

In 1953, the Clinton County marks- 
man won the .410 championship at 
the state shoot in Huntington, and 
the following year on the Blue 
Mountain range he won the Class 
AA all-gauge title. 

In 1953, after meeting Ann Hutchi- 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Hutchison, of 318 Arch Street, 
Montoursville, Pa., at a skeet shoot, 
the present state champion took her 
as his bride, and ever since the viva- 
cious Ann has been his shooting 
companion. 

Alton and Ann McCloskey were 
runners-up in the husband and wife 
team championship competition in 
the 1956 state shoot and he won the 
.410 championship despite his session 
with a recalcitrant heart. 

At the same skeet shooting meet 
in which her husband won the Penn- 
sylvania championship of 1957, Ann 
McCloskey was runner-up to Brenda 
Helmer, of Pittsburgh, for the state 











all-bore women’s championship, los- 
ing by only one target. 

The former Lycoming County girl, 
interested in hunting through a 


sports-loving father, but not a skeet 


shooter until after her marriage, 
holds the .410 and 28-gauge women’s 
championships of Pennsylvania and 
was runner-up in both the 12 and 
20-gauge competition. 


¢ 


Skeet shooting trophies of all kinds 
are spilling out of a big trophy cas¢ 
in the McCloskey living-room even 
though they have given a number of 
their trophies as awards in county 
and club shoots. Altogether, the Mc 
Closkey team has won between 75 
and 100 trophies ranging from large, 
ornamental statues to large silver 
dishes. In addition, they have carried 
off many prizes of merchandise and 
cash. 

The couple hunt together, princi- 
pally for woodcock and doves, and 
last Christmas each gave the other 
duck decoys as holiday gifts. 

Mr. McCloskey, one of two Penn- 
sylvania Skeet Shooting Association 
members who are directors of the 
National Skeet Shooting Association, 
with headquarters in Dallas, ‘Texas, 
expects to participate in the national f 
championships at Waterford, Mich., | 
in the autumn of this year. 

The McCloskeys, eager to make 
good shooters of those who are de- 
votees of their favorite sport, have 
taken Robert VanKirk, a recent grad- 
uate of Lock Haven State Teachers 
College, under their tutelage and are 
making a first rate skeet shooter of 
him. 





Only WE Can Even The Score 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


HE old hen pheasant carefully 

placed her body over a second 
clutch of 12 eggs and settled com- 
fortably for the patient job of in- 
cubating them. The nest was in an 
alfalfa field near a woodlot. Her first 
clutch of eggs was destroyed even 
though she selected the nesting site 
with wisdom and caution. It was in 
a fencerow well grown with briars 
and berries which provided good 
cover against winged predators. But 
it wasn’t a winged predator which 
robbed her of her potential brood; 
it was her own landlord. Farmer 
Brown came along one day and de- 
cided that the cover along the fence- 
row was too dense and that it en- 
croached into the cultivated field, so 
he set fire to it and Mrs. Pheasant 
barely escaped with her life. 

Nature is sometimes cruel without 
man’s interference, Mrs. Pheasant 
had found that out long before. She 


had never raised a full brood to 
maturity. Perhaps the family in the 
making would prove an exception. 
Several days passed within the in- 
cubating ae of 23 days and every- 
thing looked rosy; then one morning 
Mrs. Pheasant was aroused from a 
moment’s lethargy by a _ strange 
rumble. The noise increased and, as 
it did, even the ground vibrated. She 
risked a look and trembled in fright 
as a mowing machine—juggernaut of 
destruction—inched its way toward 
the setting bird and her nest. Yards 
distant, just as she was about to flee, 
the monster stopped, a man descended 
from its vibrating body and walked 
toward her. Mrs. Pheasant crouched 
as low as she could, her drab coat 
somberly blending with the ground 
and alfalfa. The farmer saw her but 
never let on. He turned back, jumped 
onto the mower, and cut an island 
half way around the frightened bird. 
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On the return trip he cut another 
half island, leaving a circumference 
of refuge in which to hatch her 
family. Man can be as kind and gen- 
erous as he can be cruel and in- 
different. 


But there was nothing generous in 
the robbery Mr. Crow committed, 
when Mrs. Pheasant left the nest one 
afternoon for a bit of food. And she 
was gone only such a short time. But 
Mr. Crow sat atop a tree in the near- 
by woods biding his time, and when 
that time came he carried off two 
eggs before Mrs. Pheasant returned. 
A few evenings later a marauding 
raccoon took two more and might 
have cleaned out the nest had not 
something frightened old ringtail. 
The remainder of incubating time 
passed .without incident. Except that 
it was so hot, and that the alfalfa, 
now overly ripe and scorched, offered 
little protection. 

On the 23rd day the eggs began 
pipping, and within hours the newly 
hatched chicks were teetering about 
all fluffed up like Easter peeps. What 
a contrast to their hideous appear- 
ance a few hours ago when, wet and 
bedraggled, they first saw the light of 
day. Soon the family was able to 
move. 


Mrs. Pheasant decided to wait until 


late afternoon, then move into the 
shelter of the nearby woodland. It 
was excellent strategy because the 
little island which held her nest was 
several hundred yards from the 
woods, several hundred bare, open, 
dangerous yards. One youngster never 
made it. A sharp-shinned hawk on a 
distant stub, telescopic eyes alert to 
any movement, sped toward the con- 
voy and picked up the last chick even 
as it started to enter the wooded 
haven. Four eggs and one chick gone. 

Two days later a heavy rainstorm 
struck suddenly with such violence 
that Mrs. Pheasant was hard put to 
collect her brood under the shelter 
of her protective wings. One straggler, 
who never heard nor heeded her 
alarm call, was literally smothered 
in the downpour and drowned with- 
in a few yards of safety. 


In nature’s law of survival only 
those who are the strongest and most 
alert reach maturity. This is her way 
of maintaining only the healthiest 
stock for the future. For weeks the 
family enjoyed all the serenity that 
normal life afforded, but even that 
was fraught with the constant need 
for alertness. More than once the 
little family was forced to take shelter 
against winged and four-footed pred- 
ators to avoid discovery or capture. 
One afternoon in late summer the 
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little group was following a shallow 
and almost coverless gully leading to- 
ward a distant planting of evergreen 
seedlings along a side hill. The seed- 
lings had been planted to halt 


erosion, but they were still too young 
and too small to have accomplished 
this objective. The young birds, about 


six weeks old, were foraging more 
widely now, the little gully giving 
them a better sense of security than 
actually prevailed. It was during this 
moment of temporary abandon that 
the plummeting Cooper’s hawk 
struck. There was a strangled cheep 
and all was still. The remainder of 
the family made it to the evergreen 
sanctuary. 

In a period of 12 weeks Mrs. 
Pheasant’s little brood suffered eight 
casualties. How many more would 
succumb to one destructive force or 
another? Time only would tell. And 
time, in the long slim body of Mr. 
Gray Fox took a nice fat pheasant 
chick home to his family late one 
afternoon. The pheasant family now 
were only four, mother and three 
children—her hardiest and most alert. 
Three progeny to safeguard and 
perpetuate the good, healthy wild 
stock. But alas this family history 
did not end on such an encouraging 
note. One day, as the four birds were 


traversing a sparsely covered fence- 
row along a highway, they were at- 
tracted to the greener pastures of 
the well planted fencerow on the 
other side of the road. In anticipation 
they headed for it. In a flash several 
mighty engines of destruction were 
upon them. Only mother and two 
chicks made it to the opposite bank. 
One bird in rising crashed into a 
windshield. Time passed and fall ap- 
proached bringing with it. the be- 
ginning of another hunting season. 
Would the remaining three birds 
survive this onslaught or not? 


If you ever question the necessity 
for wildlife protection, of the need 
to provide food and cover; of the im- 
portance of wise laws; or preventing 
woodland and brush fires; of plant- 
ing, not burning or cleaning out 
fencerows; of placing some travel 
lanes between fields to provide areas 
of safety for wildlife on the move— 
if you ever question any of these 
things, remember this story of mother 
ringneck and her brood. It is only 
hypothetical—but can be true. Nearly 
every wild bird and wild animal is 
confronted with so many enemies that 
it is unusual for any to survive. 































































































Butler County—Training Ground 
For Junior Sportsmen 


By Leonard A. Green 


: poe Butler County Sportsmen's 
Council again conducted a one- 
week Junior Conservation Camp last 
summer and is planning a third an- 
nual camp this year. First of its type 
ever to be attempted on a county 
level, the camp is patterned after the 
Junior Conservation Camp conducted 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs near State College 
each summer. The Butler County 
camp has already received national 
interest and following the first project 
two years ago, the Council even re- 
ceived a letter from British Columbia, 
Canada requesting information to be 
used for a similar camp north of the 
border. 

The 1957 camp was improved over 
the pilot project conducted in 1956. 
Competent instructors represented the 
Pennsylvania Game and Fish Com- 
missions, Department of Forests & 


President Butler County Sportsmen's Council 








Waters, Pennsylvania State Police, 
National Civil Defense organization, 
U. S. Air Force, Butler County 
Health Service, the county’s Agricul- 
ture Association, National Rifle As- 
sociation and other groups interested 
in conservation. Field trips covered 
such subjects as tree identification, 
soil conservation, stream manage- 
ment, water gaerenny forest fire pre- 
vention. Each camper was examined 
on the subjects covered in the course 
and the individual ratings were used 
by camp counselors in determining 
the boy who was sent to the State 
camp at Council expense. 
Sportsmen’s clubs sponsoring the 
boys at the Butler County camp in- 
cluded: Boyers Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, North Butler County Hunting 
and Fishing Club, Slippery Rock 
Sportsmen’s Club, Saxonburg District 
Sportsmen’s Club, West Winfield Rod 
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CAMP COMMITTEE consisted of, canted. left to right 
“Leonard A. Green, District Game Protector Paul R. Miller and Fish 


Portzline, Leslie Bell, 


Warden Cliff Iman. Second row: Floyd Duespohl, Harold V. Critchfield, 
Absent when picture was taken were Kenneth E. 


Dean Campbell and Peter S. Green. 
Weitzel and Joseph Fair. 


and Gun Club, Evans City Sports- 
men’s Club, Zelienople-Harmony 
Sportsmen’s Club and che Butler City 
Hunting and Fishing Club. The 
junior was required to pay $5.00 and 
the sponsoring club paid the addi- 


District Game Protector W. E. 


Merle Bauldoff, 


tional balance of $20.00 to defray 
school expenses. Each boy was pro- 
vided with a colorful sleeve emblem, 
a gold-edged diploma, and a 72-page 
camping handbook. 

The camp was conducted at the 


i 


ON THE RANGE all boys qualified in the NRA hunter safety course and received instruc- 
tion on all types of firearms. 
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CLASS OF 1957 at the Butler County Junior Conservation Camp. 


North Butler County Sportsmen's 
Club Farm, “Walley’s Mills.” Camp 
Counselor was Floyd Duespohl of 
Petrolia, assisted by Joe Fair of North 
Washington. Attending were: An- 
thony Sack, David Stoops, Dave 
Rentz, Paul Isaly, Skip Stahl, Phillip 
Heuitt, Thomas Hoover, James 
Robinson, Jerome Green, Gordon 
Leech, Kenneth Smith, Bill Woods 
and Don Croll. Balanced meals pre- 
pared by the campers were aug- 
mented by a main meal provided 
daily by the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Washington Township Fire Com- 
pany. 

Members of the 1957 Junior Camp 
Committee included: Leonard A. 
Green, Chairman; Leslie Bell, E. W. 
Ellenberger, Dean Campbell, Merle 
Bauldoff, Peter Green, Harold Critch- 
field and Kenneth Weitzel. Council 
officers were: Donald Wimer, Presi- 
dent; William Rhodaberger, Vice- 
president; Russell Cress, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


New Federal Duck Stamp 
Design Chosen 

A black and white wash drawing 
featuring several Canada geese feed- 
ing in a picked cornfield in the upper 
Midwest country has been chosen as 
the design for the 1958-59 Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp. Leslie C. 
Kouba, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
the artist who drew the winning de- 
sign for the ninth annual “duck 
stamp” competition. 

This will be the 25th stamp to be 
issued in the Federal duck stamp 
series. The first stamp went on sale 
in 1934. A new duck stamp is issued 
each year by the Post Office Depart- 
ment which is in charge of its distri- 
bution and sale. It goes on sale about 
July 1 and expires on the following 
June 30. Nearly twice the size of a 
special delivery stamp, it sells for $2. 
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Every Deer Has Its Day 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
This past month brought several deer 
fatalities of the usual type—accidental 
death while colliding with an auto- 
mobile in motion on the highway. It 
also brought one somewhat unusual. 
A doe was bumped (no damage to 
car or deer because driver had time 
to slow down almost to a stop) on 
Rt. 28 at Harmarville across the 
river from Oakmont. She then crossed 
the Penna. RR tracks and swam the 
river almost unnoticed, apparently 
taking refuge in the brush along the 
bank on the Oakmont side. The next 
day, however, she stirred up quite a 
rumpus by proceeding up Hulton 
road and jumping through the first 
plate glass window she saw—the show- 
room of an auto dealer. The several 
autos on display were undamagen. A 
wrestling match ensued in one corner 
between the deer and one brave mem- 
ber of the sales staff resulting in quite 
a few black and blue marks. Deputy 
Charles Rupert who operates a serv- 
ice station in the vicinity was sum- 
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moned and he removed the badly in- 
jured deer. Do you suppose she was 
trying to get back at one of those 
shiny critters parked in the show- 
room window to make up for the 
bump she received the day before?— 
District Game Protector. Caroll R. 
Kinley, New Kensington. 


Love At First Sight 


CENTRE COUNTY—On March 
31, I witnessed the first of the sea- 
son’s grouse courting. One male took 
possession of a township dirt road 
and refused to move. I stopped the 
car and watched him strut for the 
entertainment of two females.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector, Joseph W. 
Kistner, Howard. 


A Rose For Wildlife 


BUCKS COUNTY—On March 28th 
while at State Game Lands No. 205, 
I saw a hen pheasant, a rabbit, a 
quail and a cock pheasant, in that 
order, in a multi-flora rose fence. The 
pheasants were only about twenty- 
five feet apart and the rabbit and 
quail were between them. Seeing the 
three species of game so close to- 
gether made a rather unusual picture. 
—District Game Protector, E. W. 
Flexer, Quakertown. 


What Is That Geese? 


FRANKLIN COUNTY-I had a 
call asking if there was a season on 
Hungarian Wild Geese. The man 
stated that there was a flock out in 
his wheat field and that a friend had 
told him that they were Hungarian 
Wild Geese. I told him that if there 
was any geese in his field whatever 
nationality, there was a season on 
them and it wasn’t in now.—District 
Game Protector, Edward W. Camp- 
bell, Ft. Loudon. 
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Ringtailed Robber 
COLUMBIA COUNTY-—During 
the summer of 1956 a carnival show- 
ing in Berwick had the misfortune 
to have a ringtailed cat escape from 
its cage. It was seen in various parts 
of Berwick for a couple of weeks and 


then disappeared only to reappear 
this winter, after the deep snow of 
February, when it was caught by a 
fox trapper on Knob Mountain in 
Center Township, Columbia County. 
It retained its same sleek appearance 
even after living for over a year in 
country not considered to be native 
to this species of cat.—District Game 
Protector, Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 


Where There’s Prey .. . 


GREENE COUNTY-I have heard 
more than one person say that where 
there are predators, there is always 
game. That is true but mis-stated. It 
should be “where there is game, there 
are predators.” The predators no 
doubt move to where the best pick- 
ings are. Last fall we took the preda- 
tors off State Game Lands No. 179 
clean until not one fox was killed on 
the Game Lands during hunting sea- 
son. This spring it was again neces- 
sary to take about two dozen foxes 
from the same territory that was 
cleaned last fall.—District Game Pro- 
tector, John F. Blair, Waynesburg. 


Where There’s A Will... 


CENTRE COUNTY—“Never say 
die,” seems to be the motto of the 
Dark Hollow Campers, a crew from 
Carrolltown, Penna. This camp is 
located on the Fisher Road which is 
near the boundary, north of Centre 
County. Chuck Ertter, Secretary, kept 
me posted on their feeding activities, 
upon request. Briefly, the story goes 
something like this: “Received corn 
in State College, March 2, from this 
officer. The seven of us tried to get 
to camp with the two jeeps, but after 
leaving Rt. 144, we only got about 
1 mile and found that the snow was 
over 2 feet deep. Returned to inter- 
sectton of Fisher Road and Rt. 144 
on 3/7 but found conditions about 
same as 3/2. Returned 90 miles 
home. Came back on the 9th in two 
planes. Flew out of Moshannon Air- 
port to drop 16 bags of corn on bare 
mountain sides. 3/18 the Fisher Road 
is open to camp, all feeders filled. It 
took us 614 hours to get from camp 
to Rt. 144.” Hats off to a crew that 
would work so hard in the name of 
conservation.—District Game _  Pro- 
tector, Charles M. Laird, Pleasant 
Gap. 


A Woman’s Work 


LUZERNE COUNTY—While eat- 
ing lunch at a diner, a sportsman was 
bragging about how much snow he 
had shoveled during the snowstorm 
that we had last February. He was 
very loud and boastful. Along came 
another man and related this story. 
He stated that a lady was snowed in 
and that she had about a mile to 
shovel herself out to the nearest 
house. She went to work but the 
shovel that she was using was too 
heavy. She then went into her home 
and got her dust pan and proceeded 
to shovel her way out. After the 
sportsman heard this story, he left 
the restaurant. This proves that more 
work is accomplished by the hands 
than by the lips.—District Game Pro- 
tector Edward G. Gdosky, Kingston, 
Penna. 
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Point A Polecat 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-—The 
spectators got a few laughs at a re- 
cent Field Trial held at State Game 
Lands No. 205, when one of the dogs, 
instead of pointing a_ pheasant, 
pointed a skunk. The dog then pro- 
ceeded to dig it out from the hole 
and dispose of it, but not before the 
skunk had delivered its perfume! 
There is one thing which makes this 
job of being a wildlife conservation 
officer interesting and that is that 
there is always something unusual 
happening in your district. As the 
old saying goes, “there is always a 
first time for everything.”” On March 
1, 1958, Mr. Harold C. Schwoyer, 
Perkiomenville, Pennsylvania was 
driving his car down Route 29 when 
at a point about a mile south of 
Perkiomenville he saw an animal dart 
in front of his car, which he hit and 
killed. Upon getting out and investi- 
gating he found that he had killed 
what he believed was a coyote. He 
brought the animal to my office for 
identification and after checking it 
over I agreed with him on the iden- 
tification. The coyote measured close 
to three feet long and weighed 
twenty-seven and one half pounds on 
my scale. This female coyote was 
killed within twenty-five miles of 
Philadelphia and upon talking it over 
with my Supervisor I found that he 
had no reports of coyotes being killed 
in surrounding counties. How this 
one got down here I don’t know.— 
District Game Protector, W. E. 
Shaver, Mainland. 
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Crow Hunting Champions 


DAUPHIN COUNTY-Six Millers- 
burg crow hunters killed a total of 
3,348 crows, during the season which 
is about to come to an end. These 
gunners say their average is nearly 
two shotgun shells per crow. With 
the large number of crows killed each 
year the number never seems to de- 
crease, as tens of thousands of them 
are seen in this area each fall. The 
gunners and their scores are: Dean 
Latsha, 816; Richard Manning, 705; 
Richard Sweigard, 567; Eugene 
Sweigard, 512; Dick Spicher, 471; 
and James Snyder, 277.—District 
Game Protector Harold F. Harter, 
Lykens. 


And They Wonder Why 


PERRY COUNTY-—The people of 
this district keep asking me why can’t 
we get the turkey back in this county 
and one of my stock answers was that 
the country was too accessible and 
had heavy hunting pressure. But I 
am just about to add another im- 
portant item to that list, or at least 
it seems as though there is another 
answer. It seems as though there are 
people in this world that just can’t 
stand to see anything alive in the 
woods that they don’t have to take 
a shot at it. Just about every three 
days I get the report of spring turkey 
hunters in this district. How can we 
have anything if this keeps up?—Dis- 
trict Game Protector, Russell Meyer, 
Blain. 
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Nuts About Corn 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—We are 
of the opinion that cooperation does 
pay, even when done unwillingly. 
Deputy Derrick, while hunting foxes 
recently, stopped at some distance 
from a turkey feeder on State Game 
Lands No. 226, and was observing 
the numerous squirrels free loading 
on the corn. On several instances a 
squirrel carried an ear of carn away 
from the crib, which is protected by 
a pole barrier to keep the deer from 
cleaning up the corn underneath. 
Immediately a deer would give chase, 


the squirrel would drop the corn and 
the white tail would take over from 
there.—District Game Protector Mark 
L. Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 


Get Along Little Doggie 


LYCOMING COUNTY—On March 
24, 1958, a group of dogs ran five 
deer all through the borough of 
South Williamsport. The deer went 
through the back yards and _ alleys, 
sending the residents for cover. One 
of the five was killed when it ran out 
onto the street into the path of an 
automobile. At last report the dogs 
were taking the deer out of the 
borough into the mountains.—District 
Game Protector, Paul A. Ranck, Wil- 
liamsport. 


Bunny In The Barn 
BERKS COUNTY—On March 5th, 
while stocking rabbits in Farm-Game 
Project No. 129, I stopped at the 
farm of Isaac Mast. We decided that 
the best location to release them 
would be behind barn where rabbits 


would have a chance to follow the 
fence lines. Five rabbits followed our 
line of reasoning and took off along 
the fence lines. Number six was the 
maverick. It stopped, took a good 
look around and made a beeline for 
the barn bridge. The large doors 
were open and the rabbit ran right 
in on the barn floor. Mr, Mast and 
I took off after it. It is really sur- 
prising how a small rabbit can make 
such a fool of two adults. We chased 
the rabbit back and forth on the 
barn floor, around implements and 
bales of hay and straw for at least 
fifteen minutes before it finally left 
the barn. On one occasion it did run 
out the door, looked around and 
darted back in again. The snow of 
March 19th and 20th of 1958, will 
linger in many memories like the 
flood of March 17, 1936. In the south- 
ern part of this District the total fall 
was measured from forty to forty- 
eight inches. It was a wet snow and 
there was very little drifting. For- 
tunately, the weather warmed imme- 
diately afterward but the: weight of 
the snow caused much suffering and 
damage to the human population. It 
may also have caused some loss to 
our wildlife but we have no authentic 
reports of any serious loss so far. I 
believe the birds and animals have 
more sense than their human 
brethren. They stay quiet and don’t 
try to move around: for several days. 
In that length of time, the warm 
sun has caused some melting and 
food is available.—District Game Pro- 
tector, J. A. Leinendecker, Reading. 
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By A. J. MacDowell 


Follow it not along the sky, 

To Take a formal aim, but try 
To draw the trigger just as you 

At gun’s end the object view. 
Nine times in ten the gun is right 
At first obeying well the sight; 

But if you look, and look again, 
And doubt and waver it is plain 
Your hand has every chance to be 
Betrayed by such uncertainty. 


Proceed then, as I just have taught, 

The pleasing knack will soon be 
caught; 

But let me re-advise, for this 

Prevents, I’m certain, many a miss. 


Close neither eye; some good shots 
say, 

Shut up your left: well, that’s my 
way. 

And I'll stand by it, will take an 
oath, 

You'd better shut one eye than both. 


If you’re collected, I believe 

Your eye will ne’er your hand de- 
ceive. 

I mention this that you may see 

How motion doth with sight agree. 


N this poetic effort—composed 

many long years ago, I was trying 
to point out how motion—the steady 
moving of the gun to a moving ob- 
ject—will agree with your sense of 
sight and sense of touch. In other 
words, if you are calm and collected 
when you point or move your gun 
at a moving object in the field, at 
skeet, or at the 16-yard traps, the 
point of your gun will find the ob- 
ject and get there in plenty of time. 
This won’t happen, however, if you 
shoot when you are off-balance— 
shooting from your right foot instead 
of your left, for instance. 

How many times in field shooting 
can you remember taking that extra 
step with your left foot in order to 
bring the gun into the proper place 
on your shoulder. When a game bird 
flushes, the experienced hunter auto- 
matically does this, usually so fast 
and automatically that he is not con- 
scious of the movement. It happens 
many times when you are not fortu- 
nate in having a good dog on point to 
show you where to expect the rise. It 
took me about five years to acquire 
this habit. 

But many are the times when you 
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have shot too fast. The gun was not 
properly seated; you were standing 
square on both feet and sometimes 
you were so startled that you shot 
from a rearing back position instead 
of a forward position with your 
weight or balance forward where it 
belongs. 

In trap shooting it is of utmost 
importance to acquire the correct 
shooting stance. You should be stand- 
ing erect with your body almost 
parallel to the trap house—weight 
forward on your left foot, cheek 
down firmly to the stock and forward 
rather than straight up, gun seated 
tight to the shoulder, elbow at right 
angles thereto, three fingers and 
thumb gripped tightly around the 
grip of the stock, trigger finger 
through to the first joint (not the 
tip of the finger), left hand forward 
in a comfortable position. Then you 
give a sharp, quick call of “pull.” 
Your command should be formed 
and uttered from the throat, not 
from all the way down inside your 
stomach. This will speed up your re- 
flexes and proper timing will come 
naturally. 





CORRECT SHOOTING STANCE is of utmost importance in trap shooting. Body should 
be erect, weight forward on left foot and cheek down firmly on the stock. 


I have taught many men and 
women how to successfully shoot clay 
targets. I have convinced myself and 
those with whom I’ve worked that 
the fitting of a gun is as important 
to the user as the fitting of a suit of 
clothes or a hat. You can fit yourself 
with a gun and do a pretty good job 
of it. Better still is to have a good 
instructor help you. But the very first 
step is to decide what you are going 
to do most with a gun. Let’s con- 
sider field shooting. 

Too many people just walk into a 
store and buy a gun with no thought, 
or at least not very much thought, 
of its adaptability to the person buy- 
ing the gun or for what purpose it 
will be used most. For field shooting 
—tramping the fields and woods for 
upland game—the gun weight should 
be light enough so that the shotgun 
feels alive in your hands. I suggest 
26 or 28 inch barrels for all-around 
use with improved cylinder or modi- 
fied choke. Personally, I favor im- 
proved cylinder and a 12 gauge gun. 

A most important factor in mak- 
ing your selection is the stock. Never 
choose a stock so long that you have 
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to stretch or make more than a 
comfortable effort to reach the trig- 
ger. On the other hand never take a 
stock so short that your nose touches 
your thumb when it is in position 
around the grip with your forefinger 
riding the trigger. 

You can fit yourself by seating the 
gun to your shoulder with your eyes 
closed. Now open your right eye (if 
you shoot from the right shoulder). 
Are you looking flat down the barrel 
or barrels to the front sight with 
little or no adjusting of your face on 
the stock? If you are looking down 
on the barrel, the top of the stock or 
comb is too high. It should be taken 
down until you can look flat down 
the barrel with no or very little ad- 
justment. If, on the other hand, you 
are down so far that you cannot see 
the front sight and are looking at the 
breech of the gun, the comb of the 
stock must be raised. 

To determine correct length of 
stock, you should seat the gun to 
your shoulder. While looking flat 


down the barrel, your nose should be 
about one and a half inches back 
from the thumb as it is placed 
around the grip in natural shooting 
position. If your nose is almost touch- 
ing your thumb, the stock is too 


short. If the nose is further back 
than one and a half inches, the stock 
is too long. 
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Photo by Leonard Lee Rue. 


PROPER POSITION is just as important 
in hunting as it is in trap shooting. If you 
are calm and collected when you point the 
gun at a moving target, the chances for a 
clean hit are increased considerably. 


fee 


People are not built alike yet most 
of the guns built by manufacturers 
for the general market are alike in 
stock dimensions. It’s up to you to 
make the gun fit you as an individ- 
ual, This can be done with the little 
effort and thoughtfulness outlined 
above. Shooting can be fun and it’s 
a great thrill to shoot well. You can 
shoot above the average but you 
must first be properly equipped. 
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CONSERVATION DISPLAYS including relief maps showing Pennsylvania’s state forests, 
parks and game lands were but a few of the projects carried out by the Junior Sportsmen's Hy’ 
Club at Farmdale School in Lancaster County. i 





Learning Good Sportsmanship 


By Robert G. Miller 


OR the second consecutive term, 

the Farmdale elementary school in 
the Hempfield School District, of 
Lancaster County, has featured among 
its special activities a Junior Sports- 
man’s Club. 

As the first organization of its kind 
in the county schools, the club was 
initiated during the middle of the 
1956-57 school term by the principal, 
Richard D. Brubaker, Mount Joy RI. 

Established according to a list of 
recommendations set forth in a book- 
let issued by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, the club was open this 
year to sixth grade boys and girls. 
Last year’s membership was confined 
to the boys but a number of girls 


became interested and were permitted 
to join the 1957-58 club. 

The only unfortunate angle is that 
the members enter junior high school, 
the following term, where there is no 
such organization which would en- 
able them to continue their work in 
conservation and the like. However 
it is the hope of Brubaker that a 
similar club may eventually be estab- 
lished in the junior-senior high 
school. 


Brubaker, an ardent 


sportsman 
with an intense interest in hunting, 
fishing, archery, etc., finds there is 4 
definite need for a junior sports club 
as more and more individuals and 
families, tired of being glued to a 
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television set, take to the outdoors 
for much needed exercise and recrea- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, as Brubaker ex- 
plains it, the 1956-57 club was not 
organized until the middle of the 
term and it took most of the re- 
mainder of the term in getting set up. 


However the youngsters, number- 
ing about 20 that year in comparison 
to nearly 30 this year, did manage 
to complete several projects including 
bird boxes and feeders, fly tying, 
building small shelters on surround- 
ing farms, maintaining feeding sta- 
tions, etc. 

Meetings are held twice monthly, 
right after school hours, with special 
speakers or projects at each session. 


JUNIOR SPORTSMEN display results of 
some personal work projects. Left to right: 
Russel Weidman shows his bird feeder made 
of scrap lumber, Vincent Habel exhibits a 
well built bird box, and Robert Nolt, Jr., 
shows his wire feeder used for pheasants and 
squirrels last winter. 


Occasionally Parents Night is ob- 
served and this gives fathers and 
mothers a chance to observe the ac- 
complishments of their children. Past 
sessions have featured a fly tying 
demonstration, an outline of “The 
Ten Commandments of Safety” by a 
district game protector prior to the 
small game hunting season, and films 
on hunting and fishing in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Projects this year were topped off 
by two relief maps of Pennsylvania. 
One shows all the state park areas 
and the other indicates the location 
of game lands. Projects of usefulness 
to the surrounding farm area, espe- 
cially involving small game propoga- 
tion, are also being worked on while 
Brubaker hopes to set up an archery 
range for some supervised shooting 
as interest in archery continues to 
mount year after year. 

The establishment of such an or- 
ganization is quite simple and inter- 
esting, and is within the means of 
any teacher provided he or she is 
sportsman enough to spend a few 
extra minutes per month teaching 
the rudiments of good sportsman- 
ship. 

A sample constitution is provided 
in the booklet, issued by the Game 
Commission, which can be followed 
in preparing the individual club's 
constitution and by-laws. There are 
also a number of helpful hints for 
stimulating interest in the club and 
suggested monthly programs for each 
meeting. 

The Farmdale school is a modern 
building, in a rural setting, with 
most of the club members, ranging 
in age from ten to thirteen years, 
coming from farm or suburban 
homes. Perhaps, under these condi- 
tions, one might wonder why a club 
of this type is necessary and would 
prove more valuable in a city school 
where youngsters have few, if any, 
chances of becoming acquainted with 
outdoor living. 


As Brubaker points out, there are 
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4-H clubs for farm youth which pro- 
vide the necessary training in raising 
baby beef, dairy work, pig and lamb 
clubs, etc., but there is no training 
to prepare a youngster for outdoor 
sports. 

The school principal, who is espe- 
cially fond of small game hunting, 
points out that qualified training is 
necessary before a driver’s license is 
issued so why not the same type of 
training in the safe handling of fire- 
arms before that same youngster is 
given a .22 caliber rifle for varmit 
shooting, or a shotgun for small 
game. Receiving a hunting license 
should not just be a matter of filling 


everyone who receives a_ license 
should be backed up by some ade- 
quate form of training, and this is 
one of the basic purposes of the club. 

Brubaker also found the Farmdale 
club serves a two-fold purpose. Not 
only does it provide training in con- 
servation but is quite helpful scholas- 
tically. 

When the club was formed pupils 
were warned that poor grades would 
automatically eliminate their mem- 
bership in the club. As a result some 
pupils who previously had little in- 
terest in school and were nearly fail- 
ing in some subjects, soon brought 








their marks up to pe in order to 


out a form and paying a fee but participate in the club program. 





WEST VIRGINIA CONSERVATION GUIDE POPULAR 
“Living, Learning, Loving West Virginia,” an 80-page teachers’ guide to 
conservation, first published last year through the efforts of the State Con- 
servation Commission and the Department of Education, continues to gen- 


erate conservation interest in the Panhandle State, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. 

Requests from teachers and others necessitated the printing of an addi- 
tional 10,000 copies, making 32,000 printed within a year. About 50 per 
cent of the State’s schools are teaching conservation from the handbook, and 
a two weeks workshop for teachers this summer at West Virginia University 
will feature its use in the classroom. All inquiries should be sent to the 
Conservation Commission in Charleston. 


NEW GUIDE TO CONSERVATION EDUCATION MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


“Materials for Teaching Conservation and Resource-Use” a 55-page bulletin 
has been prepared by the National Association of Biology Teachers and is 
now available for 35 cents from Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
Danville, Illinois. 

The bulletin includes listings of free and inexpensive materials from state 
and national agencies, selected references, films and film strips, prepared by 
various members of the Conservation Committee of NABT, according to Dr. 
Richard L. Weaver of the University of Michigan, chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The new materials listed in this bulletin were assembled as the appendix 
of the Handbook for Teaching Conservation and Resourse-Use, reprinted 
in January by the Conservation Committee of the National Association of 
Biology Teachers. The Conservation Handbook of 500 pages is also available 
from Interstate Printers and Publishers for $4.50, with educational discounts 
available to schools and teachers. 
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Sometimes They Blow! 


By Bob Bell 


5 eee a look at the photo accom- 
panying this article. Now ask 
yourself how you'd like to be the 
fellow who squeezed the trigger for 
the shot that turned an excellent 
varmint rifle into the scrap that’s 
shown. Such a prospect probably 
doesn’t appeal to you—I know it 
wouldn’t to me—but I did it and I'll 
tell you about it. Possibly my few re- 
marks will help keep you from ever 
doing something similar. 

A few background remarks might 
help understanding. I’ve been inter- 
ested in guns all my life and obtained 
my first custom-built rifle in 1946 
when I got out of the Army. I had 
three more of various calibers built 
between then and 1950, and in this 
year I decided I wanted a rifle 


chambered for a different cartridge 
than any I had used to date. When 
I made my choice—what I picked 
doesn’t matter; it had nothing to do 
with the accident—I started looking 
around for an action. It had to be a 
bolt action. No other design, except 
possibly the single-shot, which I don’t 
care for, would give the desired ac- 
curacy. This meant that it could 
hardly be a commercial American 
action as no American arms 7 
sells actions separately and I couldn't 
afford to buy a complete rifle and 
then discard the barrel and stock. 
The actions most easily procured 
then were the German military M-98 
Mauser and the American-made M- 
1903 Springfield and M-1917 Enfield. 

Except for large Magnum-type 
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cartridges, the Enfield is too big an 
action to suit me, so it was eliminated 
from consideration. There is little to 
choose between the 98 Mauser and 
’03 Springfield, but several design fea- 
tures give the Mauser a slight edge. 
So that’s what I decided to use. 
While looking around for a good 
military action, I happened to meet 
an ex-GI with a pre-war commercial 
Mauser sporter, barreled for a 9mm 
cartridge, which he was willing to sell 
very reasonably. This was an ex- 
tremely smooth action with a mottled, 
case-hardened appearance which was 
attractive, and it had double-set- 
triggers, a fine addition to a varmint 
rifle. I bought the rifle, removed the 
barrel and stock, and used the action 
as the basis of my new rifle. It turned 
out to be an extremely accurate out- 
fit, and during the summer and 
autumn of 1950 I killed,many crows 
and chucks with it and shot it some 
on the bench. However, after con- 
siderable use I found that I didn’t 
care for the set-triggers so I replaced 
them with a Mashburn adjustable 
trigger. I had approximately 1200 
rounds through it when one day I 
happened to look out of my _ bed- 
room window toward the top of a 
steep wooded hill which was a short 
distance from the house. (I lived with 
my parents then, several miles out of 
town; there were no close neighbors.) 
There was a crow sitting in the top 
of an oak tree on the hill, about one 
hundred and fifty yards away. I 
thought I would just knock it out of 
the tree, so I took the rifle from the 
gun cabinet, picked up a couple of 
cartridges, and opened the window. 
My shooting glasses were in the cab- 
inet, but I didn’t use them. After all, 
I was only going to fire one shot. 
Sitting on the floor, I could rest 
the back of my left hand on the 
window sill and get a solid position. 
I put the cross hairs of the big Unertl 
scope on the crow and squeezed the 
trigger. I killed the crow, but it hung 
up in the thick branches of the oak, 
so I ran in another cartridge, think- 


ing I might as well knock it out of 
the tree. 

At the second shot a blast of gas 
hit me in the face. It felt as solid as 
the edge of a board. I sat there with 
my eyes tightly closed, the smell of 
burned powder around me, my ears 
ringing wildly, wondering what had 
happened, The report had sounded 
unusual. I must have popped a 
primer, I thought. 

My face didn’t hurt, but it stung a 
little. I ran my hand over the gun. I 
felt splinters on the stock and then 
rough pieces at the action. My eyes 
were still shut and now I was almost 
afraid to open them. I knew if the 
gun had blown up, by all the rules 
I should have been hurt. I also knew 
that until the first shock wears off, 
you don’t usually feel pain. Finally 
I made a conscious effort and opened 
my eyes. I could see. 

I looked at the gun. It was a mess. 
I went to the bathroom and looked 
at my face in the mirror. It was red, 
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as if I had a fresh sunburn, and it 
was bleeding from half a dozen small 
cuts. My eyes were bloodshot. They 
felt somewhat tender, but seemed to 
be all right. However, my parents in- 
sisted that I should go to the doctor 
and I didn’t argue the point. Dad 
drove me to the Geisinger Memorial 
Hospital in Danville. 

With a roomful of intricate optical 
equipment at their disposal, several 
doctors gave my eyes a careful exam- 
ination and located a number of 
| small pieces of brass imbedded in 
them. The left one had more than 
the right; possibly the scope had pro- 
tected the right one to some extent. 
The doctors decided that as many as 
possible of these brass particles should 
be removed. You can take it from me 
that spending several hours looking 
directly at the point of a steel pick, 
and feeling it tug gently at your eye- 
ball, is not the most enjoyable way to 
spend an afternoon. Afterwards, while 
I was spending almost a week with 
my eyes covered, I spent considerable 


time thinking of those impact-resist- 
ant shooting glasses in the gun 
cabinet. 

After a period of time I got around 
to examining what was left of the 
rifle. The stock was splintered, the 
action shattered, and the Unertl 
scope looked as if it had been de- 
signed to use on one of those German 
WWII guns that shot around corners. 
The barrel looked all right, but sev- 
eral gunsmiths advised against using 
it. In other words, the rifle was scrap. 
The only salvage of value was the 
Mashburn trigger. 

When considering this accident, the. 
questions that immediately come to 
mind are: Why did it happen? What 
made the action shatter? 

I was using heavy, but not maxi- 
mum, handloads. It was a load I had 
used for at least a thousand shots 
with no trouble whatsoever. There 
had never been any sign of excessive 
pressure—no sticking cases, no popped 
primers, nothing out of the ordinary. 
There was no obstruction in the 
bore—the previous shot had killed 
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the crow. Therefore, the load did not 
seem to be at fault. 

Since I didn’t think I knew enough 
about it to get a satisfactory answer 
myself, I put the pieces in a box and 
took them to Phil Sharpe, interna- 
tionally recognized gun authority, 
whom I had known for some years, 
and asked his opinion. In his find- 
ings, which cover two and a half 
single-spaced typewritten pages, he 
explains the sequence of events as he 
deduced them from his examination 
of the pieces and, more important, he 
tells why he thinks it happened. 

In summary, it would seem that 
this action was one of the thousands 
made up somewhere in Germany 
during the period between the two 
world wars and sold in the white to 
gunsmiths throughout the world. 


There was no maker's name on the 
action. In other words, ,while it ap- 
peared to be a quality M-98 Mauser 
action, whoever manufactured it did 
not think enough of their reputation 


to admit producing it. I should have 
noticed this myself, before ever using 
it, but I didn’t. Also, I should have 
realized that the chances were excel- 
lent that a case-hardened bolt action 
would be brittle. It is impossible, at 
least for a small manufacturer, to 
heat-treat an action such as an M-98 
which has many internal and exter- 
nal cuts, making metal of varying 
thickness throughout, so that the re- 
lation of hardened skin surface to 
core will remain constant. 

Sharp’s examination revealed that 
in attempting to case harden this 
action, the unknown’ gunsmith 
burned the metal, allowing the rup- 
ture to develop slowly, beginning at 
about the level of the top of the 
right side rail. When the break 
finally occurred, even the naked eye 
could see that the inner part of the 
break, for about half of the thick- 
ness of the metal, was old and dull, 
while the outer half was shiny and 
new. This action had never been safe 
from the moment of case-hardening. 

To wind it up, we might ask what 


is to be learned from such an acci- 
dent. Does this mean that guns just 
aren't safe? Of course not. Millions 
are in constant use and never give 
any trouble. Does it mean we should 
avoid all custom-built rifles and 
handloaded ammunition? No. The 
only other blown-up rifle I’ve ever 
known about was a top-grade Ameri- 
can make using factory ammunition. 
It didn’t break up as badly as this 
Mauser did, but the shooter was hurt 
more. 

What we should learn is that ac. 
cidents are possible; therefore, we 
should do everything in our power 
to prevent them. If using factory 
rifles .and ammunition, be positive 
you are using the correct cartridges 
for your gun. And always make cer- 
tain the bore is clear before firing; 
check it before you begin hunting 
and check it whenever there’s any 
possibility that it got plugged—after 
a fall, for instance. If you're build- 
ing a rifle to suit your own ideas, 
remember that the action is the heart 
of the gun. If there is any doubt at 
all in your mind about the safety 
of the action, don’t use it. Pay a lit 
tle more, if you must, to get a prod- 
uct of one of the world-recognized 
manufacturing concerns. They have 
generations of experience and know- 
how, their inspections are strict, and 
they have a reputation to maintain. 
They don’t turn out bad stuff. By the 
time you’ve taken a war-time action, 
for instance, and worked it over until 
it’s suitable for a sporter, you have 
the price of a commercial action in it 
and you have a lot more time and ef 
fort involved. Not that many military 
actions are bad; most of them are very 
strong. But all of them need consid- 
erable work. It’s simpler in the long 
run to buy a good commercial ac 
tion, then you don’t have any worries 
on that score. And if you take normal 
precautions, you won’t have to evef 
worry about blowing up a gun. It 
happens so rarely that few people 
ever hear of one. You have to be 
jinxed maybe. Like me. 
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Pennsylvania’s 1958 Beaver 
Season Yields 2420 Pelts 
Despite Weather 

During the 1958 beaver season, 
February 15 to March 15, Pennsyl- 
vania trappers caught 2420 of the 
flat tails. This was about 500 less 
than the number taken in 1957, and 
was about 700 below the average for 
the previous five seasons. The large 
fur animals were reported to be as 
numerous this year as last. But deep 
snows, thick ice and difficult road 


and foot travel during the season, 
combined with the continuing low 
price of fur, aroused concern lest too 


few beavers would be cropped from 
an already large population. All 
things considered, the take is con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Forty-five of the 67 counties yielded 
beavers during the recent season. 
Once again Crawford led, with 331. 
Other counties in the 100 or more 
class were: Wayne, 191; Potter, 165; 
Susquehanna, 158; Bradford, 142; 
McKean, 116; Tioga, 113; Elk, 103; 
Erie and Luzerne, 102 each; and 
Sullivan, an even 100. The remain- 
ing counties tapered down the scale, 
three of them registering a single 
animal. Beaver, the county that bears 


Bs : 
ttle 


PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman. 


PART OF 1958 BEAVER HARVEST is displayed by fur dealer Bill Jackson of Conneaut. 
Crawford County again led the State with a catch of 331 broadtails. 
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the name of the aquatic rodent, 
yielded 7. 

The beaver catch is tabulated from 
the number of skins sealed by Game 
Protectors within 10 days following 
the close of the season, as required 
by law. Pelts of beavers taken in 
Pennsylvania may not be sold or 
otherwise disposed of until properly 
tagged. 


The harvest by counties was as 
follows: 
No. of 


County Beavers 


Armstrong 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Elk 


Fayette 
Forest 
Fulton 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Lackawanna 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Monroe 
Pike 
Potter 
Schuylkill 
Somerset 
Sullivan 


Washington 
Wayne 
Wyoming 


Commission Announces Changes 
in Field Division Headquarters 


Recent changes in staff assignments 
at various Field Division headquar. 
ters have been announced by the 
Game Commission with the approval 
of the Governor’s Office. W. J. Brion, 
formerly a District Game Protector 
in Allegheny County has been pro- 
moted to the position of Conservation 
Information Assistant, Southwest Di- 
vision, replacing Richard W. Orr. Mr. 
Orr has been transferred to the South- 
east Division with duties as Law 
Enforcement Assistant in the Read- 
ing office. A. C. Ganster, formerly a 
District Game Protector in Franklin 
County has been promoted to the 
position of Bounty Claim Agent 
with headquarters in Harrisburg. 


Deputy Game Protectors 
Recommissioned 
On April 25, the Pennsylvania 


Game Commission appointed 1335 
Deputy Game Protectors. The com- 
missions bestow authority on these 
men to assist their District Game Pro- 
tector with Game Law enforcement 
and numerous. other _ incidental 
phases of wildlife conservation work 
throughout the year. 

The Deputy Protectors, regardless 
of their term of service (which in 
many cases extends 25 years or more), f 
were in each instance selected by 
written examination after qualifying 
in other respects. They are chosen, 
too, on the basis of need for such 
officer in the sector in which they 
live and an existent vacancy in the 
quota for the area. 

Deputy Game Protectors operate 
on a non-paid basis, unless specifically 
employed for special duties by writ- 
ten order of the Executive Director. 
Their primary objective is to con- 
tribute a service toward the cause of 
continued good hunting and trapping 
in Pennsylvania. 
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and Williamsport. As their boat 
neared a dam sluice at Williamsport, 
strong currents or submerged debris 
capsized the boat, throwing both men 
into the rain-swollen river. Ranck 
narrowly escaped with his life. He 
was rescued by city firemen who 
had lowered ropes from a railroad 
bridge about a mile below the scene 
of the accident. 

Mr. Schroll was appointed a fish 
warden on June 23, 1952 by the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. He 
was born September 11, 1927 and 
graduated from the Codorus Town- 
ship High School of Glenville in 
1945. Prior to his employment with 
the Fish Commission, he had served 
as a Deputy Game Protector in York 
County. During World War II he 
served with the U.S. Navy aboard 
the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Midway. 
He is survived by his parents, a wife 
and two children. 

Ray Schroll was respected and 


Raymond L. Schroll, Jr. 


Fish Warden Raymond L. Schroll, 
Jr., of Montoursville, died in the 
line of duty on April 6, 1958. 

Accompanied by District Game 
Protector Paul Ranck, of Williams- 
port, he was on a boat patrol of the 
Susquehanna River between Muncy 


greatly admired by all who knew 
him. His tragic death showed a de- 
votion to duty characteristic of many 
conservation field officers serving the 
sportsmen and citizens of this Com- 
monwealth. They have lost a loyal 
friend while the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission has lost a highly capable 
and conscientious officer. 





FLIGHT SPEFD OF GAME BIRDS 


The speed at which game birds fly has always caused a great deal of dis- 
cussion among outdoorsmen. An authority on the subject offered some in- 
teresting comments in a recent Remington Arms Company news release. 
He said: 

“The speed of an upland game bird in flight depends on a number of con- 
ditions. When unmolested its flight is slower than when frightened by a 
hunter. The same applies to migratory waterfowl. But even when frightened 
all birds of any particular species do not fly at the same rate of speed. 

“Here are some figures on flight speed of unmolested game birds, com- 
puted from the findings of a number of researchers. They may not be ex- 
actly correct, but they constitute the best information we have to date on 
the subject. Dove and plover, 34 miles per hour; curlew 38 m.p.h; quail, 
prairie chicken, ruffed grouse, jack-snipe, mallard, black duck, spoonbill, 
pintail, wood duck, widgeon and gadwall, 41 m.p.h.; swan, 45 m.p.h.; Canada 
goose and brant, 48 m.p.h.; green-wing teal, 79 m.p.h.; redhead 82 m.p.h.; 
blue-wing teal, 89 m.p.h.; and canvasback 94 miles per hour.” 
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Rabbit Drivers Honor Golden 

An unusual-type gathering of 250 
men middle aged or older gathered 
at Shartlesville April 12, to honor 
M. J. Golden, Executive Director of 
the Game Commission. They also re- 
newed friendships, enjoyed a sump- 
tuous Pennsylvania Dutch dinner and 
recalled events of 20 to 25 years ago. 


Almost all in attendance partici- 
pated in the now famous rabbit 
drives conducted by Golden and 
other Commission personnel, largely 
in the 1930’s, on Reading’s Ontelau- 
nee Watershed. Early in that decade 
small pines, weeds and grasses on the 
property provided ideal habitat for 
cottontails. Thousands of the rabbits 
were “pushed,” in the wintertime 
drives, inside wingwalls made by two 
long, guiding nets between which the 
bunnies funneled into ay catching 
area. Taken from the trap the ani- 


mals were transported to all parts of 
Berks County and liberated. The re. 
cent meeting was the first of its kind 
since the drives were discontinued 
early in the 1940's. When the pines 
on the watershed grew large, causing 
the good food and cover to disappear, 
naturally the rabbits also became 
scarce. 

Toastmaster Oscar Becker, well- 
known Reading sportsman-conserva- 
tionist, called upon the guest of 
honor for an address. After recalling 
events of 20 or more years ago and 
the changes that occurred between 
that time and the present, Golden 
told the group about the Game Com. 
mission’s plans for the future, These 
included the enrollment of a new 
class of trainees at the Commission 
school, plans for the waterfowl area 
in northwest Pennsylvania and 
changes in the administration of the 
land management program on State 


GUEST OF HONOR at first annual “Old Time Rabbit Drivers” Banquet in Shartlesville 
was M. J. Golden, Executive Director of the Game Commission. Congratulating Golden, 
a former game protector and field division supervisor in the southeast area, were, left 
to right: Oscar A. Becker of Reading, Harry Rickert, Kutztown game protector; Morris 
Stewart, present field division supervisor; and Lester Leinbach, a former county game 


protector. 


Reading Eagle Photo. 
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Game Lands and areas leased by the 
Commission to safeguard future hunt- 
ing, despite increasing pressures. To 
commemorate the occasion appro- 
priate gifts were presented to Mr. 
Golden. 

Demonstrating that reminiscing 
over outdoor experiences is one of 
the lasting returns enjoyed by sports- 
men, the men remained long after 
dinner to watch motion pictures of 
the rabbit drives and talk over events 
of that era, known only to those who 
drove the cottontails, in fair weather 
or foul, on the Ontelaunee Water- 
shed. 


Many Lose Hunting Privilege 

Approximately 1,000 hunting li- 
censes were officially revoked at the 
April 4 meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. Many of the sus- 
pensions are for a period of three 
years. 

M. J. Golden, Commission Execu- 
tive Director, said that most of the 
licenses were cancelled because 
hunters killed or tried to kill deer in 
close season. When a person kills a 
deer out of season the Game Law re- 
quires that his license be denied for 
three years. Another major cause of 
revocation was hunting without li- 
cense, either resident or non-resident, 
Golden said. 

Since January 1, 1955, the Game 
Commission has denied 3,636 con- 
victed Game Law offenders the privi- 
lege of hunting or trapping in the 
Commonwealth. As the result of 
referee hearings, in hunting accidents 
in which carelessness or negligence 
was found to exist over 200 addi- 
tional persons lost their hunting and 
trapping privileges for various 
periods of time. 


Veteran Staff Officer Retires From 
Game Commission Service 





E. Bruce Taylor 


E. Bruce Taylor, Supervisor of the 
Commission’s Land Titles and Rec- 
ords Section, Division of Land Man- 
agement, retired from State service 
on March 28. The veteran staff officer 
had served since February 16, 1936. 
Prior to his employment by the 
Game Commission, Mr. Taylor had 
been a banker and lawyer. He is a 
member of the Dauphin County Bar 
Association. 

Although his work may not have 
been known to most sportsmen, Bruce 
Taylor’s duties, which he carried out 
to perfection, were of vital impor- 
tance to the Commission. He was 
directly involved in every purchase 
of land made by the Commission in 
the past twenty years, his work deal- 
ing with the long and detailed ab- 
stracting of titles and requiring a 
thorough knowledge of the compli- 
cated legal procedures in land pur- 
chase. Greatly respected and liked by 
his associates in the Harrisburg office, 
Bruce Taylor fully merited his hon- 
orable retirement. 
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Owi PaOwiged BY 
PENNA GAME COMMISSION 


BILL, THE BELL SAFETY OWL has been 
established as the safety symbol for both the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
and the Diamond State Telephone Company 
of Delaware. “Bill” is a great horned owl 
provided by the Game Commission. 


Commission Completes Spring 
Releases of Turkeys, Pheasants 
and Bobwhite 


The Game Commission’s spring re- 
leases of game birds, with the excep- 
tion of quail, have been completed. 
During January 700 wild turkeys, in 
the ratio of about 1 tom to 3 hens, 
were liberated in the Southeast and 
Southcentral Divisions on an experi- 
mental basis. During March 1,800 of 
the birds, 400 toms and 1,400 hens, 
were stocked in the Northwest, South- 
west, Northcentral and Northeast Di- 
visions. 

A total of 19,600 mature ringneck 
pheasants, reared at State Game 
Farms, were distributed across the 
Commonwealth. The sex breakdown 
was 9,100 males and 10,500 females. 

Before the end of April 1,000 bob- 
white quail, half males and _ half 
females were stocked in southcentral 


Pennsylvania, and another 500 pairs 
in the southwestern counties. 

Mallard ducks being held at the 
State Wild Waterfowl Farm in Craw. 
ford County for egg production are 
laying, and the first eggs were placed 
in the incubator April 7. The first 
lot of purchased ducklings was ex- 
pected at the Farm about the middle 
of April. 

A total of 36,260 fifteen-week-old 
ringneck pheasants, 50-50 cocks and 
hens, have been contracted for pur- 
chase by the Commission during 
October. 

Construction of 50 new brooder 
houses at the Southwest Game Farm, 
Armstrong County, is near comple- 
tion. It is anticipated that 15,000 
pheasant chicks will be reared there 
this spring. 

Applications for day-old pheasants 
have been received and approved for 
64,405 chicks for sportsmen’s organ- 
izations and 166,845 for Farm-Game 
Project cooperators and farmers with 
lands open to public hunting—a total 
of 230,250. All pheasant chicks avail- 
able for the 1958 program have al- 
ready been allocated. Though this 
total is almost as high as that for 
1957 some chick cancellations have 
been received from Farm-Game co- 
operators and sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions in southeastern counties, due to 
the breakdown of pheasant pens by 
heavy snows late last winter. Anyone 
interested in the day-old pheasant 
chick program for 1959 should con- 
tact his District Game Protector in 
time for consideration next year. 


Bad Weather Hurt Rabbit 


Trapping 

Early this year 54,171 rabbits were 
live trapped in Pennsylvania through 
the Game Commission’s trap-and- 
transfer program. This total is ap- 
proximately 10% less than the num- 
ber box trapped in 1957. 

The reduction in the take of 
cottontails this winter is attributed to 
interference caused by deep snows 
during the trapping period. 
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WINTER-KILLED DEER found this spring in one of. the northern tier counties is 
examined by Stan Forbes, Commission field biologist in charge of a deer research project. 
Although starvation loss was not excessive in Pennsylvania’s deer herd, several hundred 
known deaths from starvation were discovered in various sections of the state. 


LATE WINTER DEER DEATHS 


During March of this year 636 deer were reported killed on Pennsylvania 
highways, and farmers killed 40 for crop damage. Miscellaneous causes ac- 
counted for 747 other deer deaths during the month, including about 280 
noted as due to malnutrition. The+tabulation was compiled from monthly 
reports submitted by Game Protectors who listed only the deer losses known 
to them. 

During the first quarter of 1958 deer died in Pennsylvania from these 
causes: 

Crop Miscellaneous 
Damage Vehicles (WK) Total 
January 37 489 151 677 
February .... 24 255 283 (112) 562 
March 40 636 747 (280) 1423 
TOTALS ... 101 1380 118] 2662 

Miscellaneous includes in parentheses, any animals noted as winter-killed 
(WK). 
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ANNOUNCING ... 
... AN OUTSTANDING SERIES OF FEATURE ARTICLES © 
... STARTING NEXT MONTH IN GAME NEWS 


Ever find yourself wondering whether or not your hunting methods © 
and equipment are legal? What caliber and type of gun can legally be — 
used for small game, big game, waterfowl, or predators? When and 
how you can train your dog? What constitutes trespass on private 
property? 

Sure you have! We believe, in fact, that almost every hunter in 
Pennsylvania at one time or another has become involved in some 
pretty hot arguments with his companions over some point of law. 

Starting next month in GAME NEWS, a new series of articles ex- 
plaining and interpreting the Pennsylvania Game Laws will provide 
you with answers to most of your questions. Written by John Sullivan, 
Deputy Attorney General assigned to the Game Commission as legal 
advisor, these outstanding articles are designed to give you complete 
information, in easy-to-understand terms, about the sections of the 
law that deal directly with the hunter. Mr. Sullivan is well qualified 
to tackle the job of presenting the 205 pages of fine print in The 
Game Law of Pennsylvania, Act of June 3, P. L. 1225, as Amended, 
to our readers. He spent a number of years in reporting, newswriting, 
editing and publishing and is an outstanding lawyer. 

Don’t miss GAME NEWS next month, or for many months to follow. 
“The Pennsylvania Game Law and You” promises to be one of the 
greatest series of articles it has ever been our privilege to publish. 











RABBIT PROTECTION—REPELLENT OR FENCE? 


Sore muscles and calloused hands signify another gardening season has 
arrived. Now come the questions as to how to cope with pesky rabbits the 
housewife called “cute’’ last winter. The cottontails have already found 
flower plants and bulbs tasty. Later they will dine on Mr. MacGregor’s vege- 
table patch, if not prevented. 


Repellents designed to discourage the nibbling rabbits may be secured at | 


seed, garden and hardware stores. Some of the most effective ones are not 
recommended, however. They turn rabbits away but are dangerous to humans 
if used on leafy vegetables. Several safe, protective agents are available but 
they must be sprayed or dusted on the plants following each rain to provide 
full-time protection. 

Gardeners anticipating rabbit damage might well consider a cheap fence 
to protect their vegetables or flowers. A wire barrier is probably the best 
solution for small gardens, as well as the least work in the long run, A fence 
18 inches in height, constructed of one-inch poultry netting or one-by-two- 
inch turkey wire, will exclude cottontails. Larger openings will allow tiny 
bunnies to crawl through. Rabbits will not jump over an 18-inch fence, but 
the wire should be tight to the ground to discourage the crawl-under 
maneuver. Carefully erected, taken down and stored, the wire protection will 
last several years. 
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HIGHWAY STUDY GROUP consisting of Department of Highways personnel, sportsmen 
and Game Commission officials confer in Scranton. Seated, from left: James C. Whalen, 
Dept. of Highways engineers; Steve Emanuel, president, Pa. Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs; Robert F: Riley, Scranton district engineer; Carl Stainbrook, supervisor, Northeast 
Division, Game Commission. Standing: Robert Alquist, U.S. Bureau of Public Roads; Holly 
Stanton, Wyoming County; James F. Hazen, Pike County; John Boylan, Lackawanna 
County; Game Protector John Lohmann, Pike County; Francis Heisler, Wyoming County; 
Wendell Ressequie, Susquehanna County; and Frank Galonis, Lackawanna County. 


A Co-Operative Step 


By Frank Stout 


A*X example of how organized 


sportsmen and _ various state 
agencies can work together for the 
preservation of game lands and wild- 
life resources was acted out in Scran- 
ton during March, 

In this era of superspeed highway 
construction that is daily pushing 
back the wildlife frontiers, the 
“Scranton experiment” may represent 
a turning point—a beacon, so to 
speak, for others in Pennsylvania and 
the nation to follow. 

Here’s what happened: 

In early March, the Northeast 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, represent- 
ing eight counties and about 6,800 
affliated outdoorsmen, held its reg- 
ular, routine meeting in a Wilkes- 
Barre hotel. The meeting lost its 
routine nature when a few delegates 
casually mentioned that they had 


read in newspapers of new highways 
to be constructed in the region and 
raised the question of what effect 
they'd have on game lands. 

Someone produced a road map. By 
merely projecting their own ideas of 
where the proposed roads might go, 
the delegates found themselves look- 
ing at some shocking threats. State 
Game Land 35 in Susquehanna 
County appeared to be directly in 
the line of the Penn-Can Highway, 
which will run in a generally north- 
ern direction to the New York State 
boundary. State Game Lands 180 and 
116, and a new tract still unnamed 
in Pike County seemed to be peril- 
ously close to a road which would 
run from Elmhurst to Port Jervis, 
N. Y., in a generally west to east 
direction. 

Peter Murray of Beaver Meadows, 
president of the Northeast Division, 
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said, “All we have is a general idea. 
We know nothing definite. Let’s find 
out what’s going on.” And in almost 
the same breath he appointed a com- 
mittee, headed by John Boylan, 
Lackawanna County delegate, to ar- 
range a meeting with the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Highways at its 
Scranton District office. 

All this occurred on a Sunday after- 
noon. Before that day was finished 
Boylan had contacted Robert F. 
Riley, Scranton district engineer for 
the highways department and _ ar- 
ranged a meeting for a week later. 

Here’s what happened at that 
meeting: 

Carl Stainbrook, the Game Com- 
mission’s supervisor in the Northeast 
Division, lugged an armful of maps 
to the highways department offices in 
Scranton. He was backed by an im- 
pressive lineup of officers of the vari- 
ous county federations which make 
up the Northeast Division of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 


First there was Steve Emmanuel 
of Luzerne County, president of the 


State Federation; Francis Heisler, 
president of the Wyoming County 
Federation; Holly Stanton, Wyoming 
County delegate; James F. Hazen and 
Game Protector John Lohmann, Pike 
County delegates; Wendell Resseguie, 
Susquehanna County delegate; Frank 
Galonis, Lackawanna County presi- 
dent, and Mr. Boylan, also of Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Mr. Riley, the district engineer, 
was flanked by his chief assistant, 
James C. Whalen, and Robert Al- 
quist of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

When the maps were spread out 


on the large desks and the sportsmen 


explained their fears and hopes, the 
highway engineers looked on sym. 
pathetically—with a special sympathy, 
in fact, when Mr. Whalen spoke 
knowingly of the various game lands 
for he had hunted on them for many 
years. 

Yes, they said, the Penn-Can High. 
way running toward the New York 
State boundary would in fact touch 
Game Land 35 at New Milford, but 
very little of the land would be lost. 
Biggest question in the minds of the 
sportsmen, however, was whether or 
not the new highway would “breeze” 
right past the game land, cutting off 
access. And Mr. Stainbrook wanted 
to know how he’d get tractors and 
timbering vehicles into the area. 

“We can’t give you a guarantee 
of anything,” the highway engineers 
said, “but we do know—at last—what 
your problems are.” 


Then the engineers studied the 
maps closely and pointed out possible 
sites for access routes. 

“Perhaps we can build an access 
from the Penn-Can Highway into the 
game land—or at least a connecting 
road,” the engineers concluded. 

Then, the maps of Pike County 
were spread on the desks. The engi- 
neers quickly pointed out that the 
proposed Elmhurst-Port Jervis, N. Y. 
road held no threat to game lands 
although it would come close. 

Mr. Boylan, chairman of the sports- 
men’s committee, summed it up this 
way: “No one can give any guaran- 
tees these days but at least we're a 
lot further ahead than we were a few 
days ago. They know our problems 
and maybe they can do something 
about them. If we'd kept quiet, we'd 
have gained nothing.” 
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FIELD TARGET SCORING is in charge of the target captain. Two members of the 
foursome keep the score cards while the fourth collects arrows that have missed the bale. 


Conduct on the Range 


By Tom Forbes 


ANKIND has found it necessary 

to establish rules of conduct in 
order that we may live peaceably 
one with another, that each may 
enjoy certain privileges and that 
none may be oppressed. To assure 
compliance certain rules of conduct 
in human relations have been made 
compulsory and penalties are in- 
flicted for their violation. To this 
extent our conduct is controlled by 
law. To a lesser extent rules and 
regulations are prescribed so that 
our group activities can be con- 


ducted in a uniform manner. Official 
rules govern our sports but good 
sportsmanship does not lend _ itself 
to definition by rule or regulation. 
Etiquette is the voluntary acceptance 
and observance of long established 
standards of conduct in our contacts 
with each other. Our company is 
sought or avoided by the standard 
of conduct we establish for ourselves. 

Archery tournaments provide 
friendly competition and good fel- 
lowship among those who have taken 
up the sport of archery. Familiarity 
with the rules that govern tourna- 
ment shooting, your own willingness 
to put them into practice, and con- 
sideration of your fellow archers will 
assure you of a hearty welcome in 
any group. 

You may or may not be a classified 
archer when you enter your first 
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tournament. Neither do you need 
to wait until you have acquired a 
high degree of marksmanship. The 
difficult shots are frequently missed 
by all archers. However it will be 
less embarrassing if you have attained 
a degree of efficiency which will 
permit you to place most of your 
arrows in the bales on the medium 
and short shots. When you arrive 
at the site of the tournament go to 
the registration desk and assuming 
that you do not have a classification 
card, give your full name and cor- 
rect address, state that you are a 
novice, and you will be entered in 
the open class. Officials at the reg- 
istration desk will make an effort to 
assign you to a target with archers 
who will provide you with competi- 
tion at or nearly at your level of 
ability. You will enjoy shooting with 
them. At the conclusion of the tour- 
nament secure an attested copy of 
your total score for the '28 targets. 
Turn this information in to the Sec- 
retary of your home club and you 


will have made a beginning toward 
classification. 

Four archers are customarily as 
signed to each target. It is the duty 
of the Field Captain to appoint a 
target captain and two scorers are 
appointed for each group of shoot 
ers. In assigning targets the first 
name called in the group is that of 
the target captain and he secures the 
official score cards. When your name 
is called report immediately to your 
target captain. To prevent loss of 
time during the progress of the shoot 
carry extra arrows in your quiver. 
Do not make a prolonged search 
for arrows lost at any target. At the 
conclusion of the tournament you 
can return to the target and make 
a careful search. Frequently you will 
find that another archer has re- 
covered your lost arrow and has re- 
turned it to a receptacle placed near 
the registration desk for that pur- 
pose. 

In small tournaments all competi- 
tors start at Number | target. If a 


REGISTRATION DESK is center of interest at all.tournaments. Officials should try to 
assign archers of the same ability and classification to the same targets. 
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sands of Pennsylvanians and their families. 


large number of shooters are entered 
each group is assigned a different 
starting target to avoid congestion. 
As soon as your target assignment 
has been received your group will 
proceed to their assigned target. No 
practice shots are permitted on the 
course. Archers are moving to their 
assigned targets and practice would 
be dangerous at this time. A starting 
signal is used to announce the start 
of the tournament. Generally it is a 
long blast on a hunting horn. Your 
target captain will issue duplicate 
score cards to two members of your 
group. The fourth member of the 
group is charged with collecting the 
arrows which have missed the bale. 

Shooting stakes mark the shooting 
position at each target. To avoid 
unnecessary delay archers shoot in 
pairs on two position shots, Two 
arrows must be shot from each posi- 
tion. The shooter must stand at and 
behind the shooting peg for each 
shot. It is customary to place one 
foot against the back of the peg. 
During the course of the round you 
will shoot four arrows at each of 


ARCHERY <prenepcen em provide meg competition and good fellowship for thou- 


the 14-target layouts in the unit. 
If the course consists of a single unit, 
it will be necessary to shoot the unit 
twice to complete the 28-target field 
roving round. Established clubs gen- 
erally have a-28 target field course 
consisting of two separate units. The 
target captain is charged with con- 
trol of the shooting of his group. 
After the scores have been recorded 
for the first target shot the order 
of shooting is determined by the 
scores on the preceeding target. The 
high scoring archer leads off on the 
next target, followed by the second 
highest scorer and in turn by the 
third. The low scoring archer on 
the preceding target shoots last. 

As each archer shoots his allotted 
number of arrows at a target he re- 
tires behind the shooting line to 
permit the other archers in his group 
to step up to the shooting position. 
Absolute silence is not mandatory 
behind the shooting line, but con- 
sideration of your fellow archers 
should prevent you from doing any- 
thing which might distract the 
shooter. 
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As a safety precaution all mem- 
bers of the group wait for the signal 
of the target captain at the conclus- 
ion of the shooting to procéed to the 
target. Arriving at the target the 
status of any doubtful arrow shall 
be determined before any arrows are 
touched or withdrawn from the tar- 
get. The target captain is the final 
judge of all disputed arrows. Five 
points are scored for the inner ring 
and three points for the outer cir- 
cle. An arrow which cuts both scor- 
ing rings is scored as the ring of the 
higher value. The outer line of the 
target is outside the scoring field. 
An arrow must cut this line so that 
no color can be seen between the 
arrow and the scoring field in order 
to be recorded as a hit. It is sur- 
prising the number of decisions the 
field captain will have to render on 
arrows that fall within these cate- 
gories during the course of a ‘round. 

The field captain or his designated 
deputy will draw all of each arch- 
er’s arrows in turn from the target 
face, beginning with the arrows hav- 
ing the highest values and announc- 
ing the scoring value of each arrow 
as it is withdrawn from the target. 
Each of the scorers will enter the 
scoring value of each arrow on the 
archer’s score card. When the scor- 
ing arrows have been withdrawn the 
number of hits will be announced 
and recorded. The arrows are re- 
turned to their owner along with 
any that have been recovered by the 
fourth member of the group. These 
latter are arrows which missed the 
bales. In case one or more arrows 
are missing it is proper to continue 
the search until the scoring has been 
completed for the entire group. 
When all scores have been recorded 
and the scorers have compared totals 
the group should proceed immedi- 
ately to the next target if a group 
of archers is waiting at the shooting 
position. If the group which is fol- 
lowing your group has not appeared 
at the shooting position, it is per- 
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missible to search for lost arroy 
until they put in an appearang 
when the search should be discg 
tinued immediately. As a safety mea 
ure stand one or two bows agai 

the face of the target if the groy 
goes behind the target to search. Th 
serves as a warning to the arche 
following if you fail to note thej 
appearance at the shooting position 


An arrow which skids or glancg 
into the target has no scoring valué) 
Bounce offs or arrows passing ef 
tirely through the target are scored 
as three points when witnessed by 
your shooting companions. An arrow 
that passes entirely through the face 
of the target but remains in the butt 
may be pushed back and scored as 
a hit in the circle through which it 
passed. This is rough on fletching 
but is the only method which may 
be used. It is illegal to pull the ar 
row clear of the bales and _ insert 
the point of the arrow at the point 
of withdrawal and push it back 
through the target face. A group 
must consist of at least three archers 
on a target in order to return an of- 
ficial score. 


At the completion of the round 
the scores and hits should be totaled 
and checked and the total for the 
28 targets entered in the appropri- 
ate place on the score cards. Cards 
should be signed by the scorers and 
returned immediately to the regis- 
tration officials by the target captain. 


If the arrows you lost during the 
rounds have not been returned to the 
receptacle provided for the purpose 
and all competitors have left the 
course you are privileged to return 
to the course to make a further 
search for arrows lost during the 
course of the tournament. 


Familiarity with the rules will 
guide your conduct and make you 
an acceptable shooting companion 
at any tournament. Be friendly with 
the people with whom you associate. 
If it were not for them you would 
be a stranger in the world. 





With Summer Ahead 


By Horace Lytle 


T one time or another, we’ve all 

probably heard statements run- 
ning something like this: “It’s getting 
to be so a fellow can hardly afford to 
feed a dog all year for the limited 
time you get to hunt him during 
short open seasons.” 

That’s an angle with which this 
writer has never had any sympathy 
whatever! A person who feels that 
way doesn’t deserve a good dog. 


Those who truly do rate-the-right-sort 
can always lengthen their seasons. by 
going in for field trials. And, be it 
ever remembered, Pennsylvania is 
where Grouse Trials had their incep- 
tion, and still flourish—perhaps at 
least a little more keenly than in any 
other section. Not forgetting some- 
what more recent competitions since 
Ringnecks came into the picture. Be- 
sides which, as at Indiantown Gap 
not far from Harrisburg, even quail 
are the basis of judicial placements. 

What of the Beagle? This de- 
servedly popular little hound has be- 
come Top Boss Man in A.K.C, regis- 
trations! If you own one or more 
Beagles, don’t figure the feed bill 
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based just on the rabbits they bring 
around for the kill. Get out with 
them, gun less, for enjoyment and 
exercise—both yours and theirs. And 
if you run them in Trials, and they 
win, you'll experience a thrill that 
goes deeper than any mere kill, or 
even the good eating of a rabbit can 
give you. It’s all good—so go out for 
it ALL! If you don’t, you but limit 
yourself—and no one else is to blame. 
Any good Beagle is well worth his 
feed bill all year. 

There’s another angle of this thing 
that the present writer has never been 
able to fathom. All too often the 
same fellow who moans over his 
hunting dog’s feed bill never even 
mentions any kind of cost in connec- 
tion with some purely pet dog that 
does nothing to earn his keep. This 
might be accounted for if the latter 
belongs to his wife! But? that isn’t 
always the case; and in‘ either event 
I just don’t “get’’ it. 


In short, this writer believes there 
is no pet to compare with a sound, 
sensible hunting dog that is properly 
treated and becomes his master’ 
companion. This develops a_ bond 
that no mere petting can breed. Make 
of your hunting dog not only a loyal 
servant afield, but your pal the year 
‘round—and you'll quit figuring the 
cost of his feed when not working, 
Certain pet breeds are so tiny that 
ladies carry them around in their 
muffs. These amuse me as a curiosity 
—but that’s all. Ray Holland calls 
them “flea catchers.” And that brings 
up a point of summer care. 

The best thing I have ever found 
to kill fleas is a pine oil dip, Mixture 
should be I-part pine oil to 50-parts 
water. If a large enough tub is used, 
and kept covered, you can dip a 
number of times in the same solution 
—merely replenishing spillage. Dip- 
ping dog a couple times a month will 
keep him absolutely free of fleas. 


DOG DAYS can be just as enjoyable for canines and their owners as any other time of the 
year. Young beagle ‘pups such as these can and should receive their early training right 


in the backyard. 


Photo by L. G. Kesteloo. 
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CAUTION: The right pine oil for 
this is immediately and completely 
soluble in water. If what you get isn’t, 
don’t use it. Some so-called pine oils 
are harmful. Better get yours from 
your Veterinarian. Many Veterinar- 
ians these days keep this very solution 
on hand all summer and will dip the 
dog for you. There is a charge, of 
course, but will save you the bother. 

Some time ago I was discussing 
fleas with one of the finest Veter- 
inarians it has ever been my experi- 
ence to meet. He told me: “I use an 
arsenical dip for killing fleas on dogs 
in summer. We mix one quart of this 
dip with forty gallons of water in a 
barrel. It can be used once or twice 
a week throughout the summer.” If 
your Veterinarian can supply, or put 
you in touch with a source for this 
arsenical dip, it would be well worth 
using. Surely fleas are the bane of any 
dog’s life—and that goes also for 
those of us who are subjected along 
with them. 

Along a little different line, the 
same Veterinarian answered a ques- 
tion thus: “Yes, it is true that thor- 
oughly treating the floor or ground 
of kennels with salt solution will kill 
hookworm eggs and larvae.” You 
readers might put that down in your 
note books, too. 

Various things can be accomplished 
during the summer months when field 
training is barred. One of these is 
retrieving. There’s no better time to 
teach it, and/or tune-up performance 
of any that need it. The best train- 
ing of any kind calls for concentra- 


tion of effort. Summer seems to hold 
fewer distractions to take the mind of 
either teacher or pupil from the job 
at hand. 


Another opportunity offered by the 
warmer months is swimming. Many 
may not have considered how many 
hunting dogs there are that have 
never learned how! And every canine, 
used either for fur or feathered game, 
should be able to swim. There can be 
times when it’s very important. Don’t 
tell me that every dog can—that’s just 
not true. I admit that most of them 
can be rather easily taught. I recall 
taking two very young Irish Setter 
puppies to a lake, many years ago. 
Neither had ever seen water before. 
The little bitch took to it like a 
mink, and swam beautifully right 
from the start. The male puppy 
would have drowned had I not saved 
him. What’s more, he never did learn 
to like water. 

Many breeds, of course, tend to 
take to it more naturally than others. 
This is especially true of the Re- 
trievers. Most Spaniels, too, love the 
water—but there can be exceptions to 
all rules. Many a Hound can become 
an expert swimmer. We have all seen 
Setters and Pointers that were. Yet, 
with dogs as with humans, there’s no 
such word as always—or never, 

This summer teach your dog to 
swim, And give him enough chance 
to become expert, so that he may 
even learn to like it. If you do so I 
promise you the day may come when 
you find yourself glad that you did. 
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Exploring Streams and Ponds 


By Ted S. Pettit 


OMEHOW or other, the month 

of June and exploring waterways 
seem to go together. By June streams 
and ponds are warm enough so that 
you can wade in them, at least for a 
few minutes at a time and‘not be too 
uncomfortable. But more important, 
the water warms up enough so that 
plants start to grow and animal life 
becomes active. It is this plant life 
and animal life that we are inter- 
ested in as outdoorsmen and conser- 
vationists. 

Some of the most interesting wild- 
life species live in, near or on water. 
Our most valuable fur-bearers—mink, 
muskrats and beavers—live along wa- 
terways. Ducks of several species may 
be seen on Pennsylvania waters the 
year round, Many non-game birds 
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such as eagles, ospreys, herons, egrets, 
king-fishers and shore birds are usu- 
ally seen in, over or very near water. 

Water—streams, rivers, ponds or 
lakes—supports a particular type of 
wildlife community just as does a 
forest or open field. And just as plant 
life is the basis of all life in a forest 
or field, so it is in water. In turn 
these plants help to determine what 
kinds of animals will be found in 
water. 

Several things help control the 
kinds of plants that will grow in any 
body of water. The amount of water 
and the stability of the water level; 
the depth and clearness; the tempera- 
ture; the speed with which the water 
flows; the kind of bottom; the min- 
erals in solution in the water and in 
the soil on the bottom; the condition 
of the land surrounding the water; 
whether the water is fresh, salt or 
brackish—all these are factors affect- 
ing plant life. 

Like plants on dry land, water 
plants too, need light so that they 
can manufacture food. That’s why 
the most luxuriant plant growth- 
pickerel weed, cattails, bullrushes, 
wild rice, arrowroot or pond lilies— 
are found in shallow water where the 
leaves can obtain pure sunlight. Some 
plants will grow under water where 
the water is clear enough for sun- 
light to penetrate and reach the 
leaves. But where silt from eroding 
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hillsides cuts off the sunlight, plants 
cannot grow successfully even in 
shallow water. 


Where the water is too deep for 
rooted plants, small floating plants 
that you cannot see without a micro- 
scope take over. What these plants 
lack in size they make up for in 
numbers. There are millions and 
millions of them. 


Living among and on these tiny 
lants will be equally tiny animals. 
Both of them together are called 
plankton, and without them many of 
the larger animals found in water 
would not be able to live. If it were 
not for plankton in water—both salt 
and fresh—there would not be fish 
for us to catch. These tiny living 
things spend their entire lives, gen- 
eration after generation, floating in 
the water. They live entirely on the 
dissolved minerals and gases in the 
water and depend upon the sunlight 
that enters the water. When they die, 
they help to enrich the bottom. 


This shows the importance to 


§ aquatic life of the condition of the 


land surrounding a pond, lake or 
stream. These plankton need min- 
erals to live. The minerals get into 
the water through runoff of rain fall- 
ing on the land watershed and drain- 
ing: into the ponds or streams. If 
this land has been “farmed out,” 
burned over or in some other way 
exhausted of minerals, then the wa- 
ter is not so likely to contain the 
minerals required by plankton and 
other ‘plants and animals. In the case 
of burned over land, rain washing 
over the ashes or burned wood may 
carry too much of the wrong kind of 
minerals into the water. This may 
kill plankton and other plants and 
animals. 

We have been talking about tiny 
free nioving plants, but larger plants 
that grow rooted to the bottom are 
also important. While plankton is 
important in the food chain of water 
animals, rooted plants are important 
both for food and shelter. 


MAYFLY 
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The kind of bottom in a body of 
water helps determine which plants 
will grow there. Muddy bottoms 
usually will support different plants 
than rocky, gravel and sandy bot- 
toms. Some hard clay bottoms may 
not support any plants at all. 

In places where the water level 
varies because of spring floods and 
summer droughts, the plants along 
the edge will be different from a 
place where the water level is the 
same the year round. 

Movement of the water affects plant 
life. In lakes or ponds water moves 
slowly, so plants like pickerel-weed 
or pond lilies which have long stems 
may grow. In swift running streams 
or rivers, these plants would be 
broken off. But in streams and rivers 
you find low growing or ribbon-like 
plants that can withstand the fast 
current. Generally mosses and algae 
are found on the rocks in fast mov- 
ing water. 

Temperature too, is important to 
plant life in the water. Water that is 
very cold or covered with ice for part 
of the year cannot equal the plant 
growth of a warmer southern pond 
or lake. The temperature slows up 
plant growth and the action of the 
ice around the edges will affect the 
plants. Then too, sunlight, oxygen 
and carbon dioxide cannot penetrate 
the ice and reach the plants. They 
remain inactive for large parts of the 
year. 























Let’s Go Exploring 


It’s one thing to read about how 
nature works in streams or ponds, 
but it’s a lot more fun to go explor- 
ing and see for yourself. You'll get 
your feet wet, and maybe more than 
that if you step on slippery rock. But 
that is all part of the fun, and a 
good place to start might be with 
what made the rock slippery. Collect 
some of the “stuff” on the rock and 


examine it closely. Perhaps a mag- 
nifying glass would help you see 
what it was that caused a dunking in 
the creek. Take home a sample, dry 
it out on a piece of wrapping paper 
and look at it again with a strong 
magnifying glass or microscope. Pick 


it apart with a needle until you have 
fine “strands” to look at. 

While we're at it, it won’t hurt to 
get a little wetter and find out what 
else might be found on the stream 
bottom. The easiest way to do it is 
to take along an easy-to-make seine. 

Cheesecloth or fine mesh screening 
can be used. Get a piece about four 
feet long and two to three feet high. 


LAG PASTENED 70 
GARDEN RAKE FOR 
COLLECTING UNDER- 
WATER ANIMAL LIFE. 


Get two one inch dowel sticks or a 
couple of broom handles or similar 
sized sticks. Tack the two foot long 
edges of the cheesecloth to the sticks. 
When you hold the top of the sticks 
and support the other ends on the 
stream bottom, you have a net which 
will catch anything washing down 
stream. 

It’s a good idea too, to take along 
a white enamel pan and a few quart 
jars. Put some water in the pan and 
the jars and place them in a shady 
place. You might even place the jars 
of water in the stream where they 
will not wash away, but will stay 
cool. 

Now hold the net in the water 
with the sticks about three feet apart 
and ask a friend to lift up rocks just 
upstream from where you stand. Ask 
him to turn them over so that any- 
thing under them will wash _ into 
your net. Every minute or two ex- 
amine the net and place anything 
you find in the pan of water. The 
white pan makes it easy to sort over 
and see better what collects in the 
net. You many collect silt and soil 
washing downstream and small sticks, 
pebbles and leaves. But look at them 
carefully. Some of those sticks may 
not be sticks but insects. But you will 
also probably find insect nymphs of 
different kinds that live in the water. 

Insects such as damselflies, dragon 
flies, alderflies, dobsonflies, mayflies, 
stoneflies and others live part of their 
lives in water, living on the bottom 
under and on rocks. Some of them 
feed on that algae or “slime’’ which 
caused you to slip. Others feed on 
smaller insect nymphs. Some even eat 
fish fry. But they are fascinating crea- 
tures to collect and study, and they 
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are important as food for trout and 
bass. 

A good stunt to find out what eats 
what is to place some stones in a 
gallon jar along with some slime or 
algae. Fill the jar with stream water 
and keep it in a shady place. Dump 
in a collection of insect nymphs. It 
will take time for them to become 
accustomed to this new environment, 
but they will start feeding and it is 
possible to watch them. Dragonfly 
and damselfly nymphs easily capture 
other nymphs and eat them, as well 
as small fish and other aquatic ani- 
mal life. 

Interesting too, is to watch how 
these nymphs move about. Some can 
only crawl. Others can swim by eject- 
ing a jet of water and others move 
about freely with a jerky motion. 
When you have them in the white 
pan, you can see this easily if you 
touch them to make them move 
about. 

These insects are interesting to col- 
lect and observe. But they are also 
important to wildlife of several spe- 
cies. These nymphs are part of a 
food chain that starts in the algae or 
slime and ends with an osprey, king- 
fisher, mink or even you. Here’s how 
it works and if, you watch carefully, 
you can see each step for yourself. 

As it has been pointed out, the 
algae or plant life is at the bottom 
of the food chain. Some insects and 
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other aquatic life can eat only plant 
life. But other insect nymphs eat 
those that eat plant life. They can- 
not eat plant life themselves and 
live. They must exist on other ani- 
mal life. Some small fish too may eat 
plant life and insects, or one or the 
other. But game fish such as trout or 
small mouth bass eat only animal 
life—insects, smaller fish or even cray- 
fish or other aquatic animals. King- 
fishers, Ospreys, eagles, mergansers, 
mink, and man eat the fish that eat 
the fish or insects that eat the insects 
that live on plantlife. It’s very much 
like “this is the house that Jack 
built.” 

If something happens to break a 
link in the chain, animals higher up 
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suffer. Silt from soil erosion, pollu- 
tion from towns or factories, runoff 
from burned over areas, are some of 
the things that are responsible for 
breaking the chain—making the wa- 
ter in a stream unsuitable for certain 
plants or small animal life. The 
chain is broken, so go the trout or 
bass and the animals that live on 
them. 


Let’s Explore a Pond 


Exploring a pond or lake bottom 
is much like exploring a _ rocky 
stream. The method of collecting in- 
sects and other aquatic life though is 
a little different. 

Insect nymphs will live among the 
rocks along the edge of a pond or 
lake, but they also live in vegetation 
that grows in a pond and in the mud 
or silt on the bottom. 

A common kitchen strainer about 
six or seven inches in diameter can 
be purchased in any diime store, and 
makes an effective collecting tool for 
use in the mud or silt on a pond 
edge. 


Take along a small white enamel 
pan two or three inches deep and 
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some quart jars. Wade out carefully 
in the pond or reach down from the 
edge and scoop up a strainer full of 
mud. Carefully raise and lower the 
strainer at the surface of the water 
so that the mud washes out through 
the strainer and not over the edges, 
If you have picked the right spot, 
you will find nymphs in the strainer 
when the mud washed out. 

Many of these same families of 
insects live in ponds as in streams, 
but they may be different species. 
But the nymphs generally look much 
like their stream living relatives. 

Another good way to collect ani- 
mal life on the bottom of a pond is 
to use a garden rake. First though, 
fasten a burlap or other cloth sack 
to the back of the rake so that as 
you drag the rake along the bottom, 
what you stir up is collected in the 
bag. 

Many of the insects that live as 
nymphs in the pond lay their eggs 
on the stems of plants that grow in 
the water, when they become adults. 
Perhaps you can find some of the 
eggs or see the insects as they light 
on an emergent plant, crawl down 
the stem and lay their eggs. Other 
insects fly across the water dropping 
down to lay their eggs just below the 
surface. Still others such as damsel- 
flies, will crawl down a plant stem 
to the bottom to lay eggs. 

Other insects, larvae of which may 
be found in muddy edges of ponds 
are deerflies, horseflies and droneflies. 
The larvae of these flies feed on or- 
ganic matter in the mud or soil along 
the pond edge. 

Other animals you may find on 
pond or lake bottoms are mollusks- 
snails, clams or mussels. Some of 
these animals are eaten in large num- 
bers by muskrats, and some of the 
snails are eaten by fish. 

Snails generally are found in water 
about six feet deep where there is an 
abundance of plant life to provide 
them food and cover. They serve as 
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scavengers in ponds, helping to clean 
up dead plant materials. 

Mussels and clams live on the bot- 
tom where they move about. They 
usually require mud or silt in which 
they feed on microscopic life. which 
they strain from the water. 

Pond snails may be collected by 
hand from water plants or collected 
with a small strainer. They will live 
well in an aquarium that has enough 
plant life to supply them with food 
and oxygen. 

Several kinds of ducks feed on 
these animals. Gadwalls, black ducks, 
shovelers, ringnecked ducks and blue- 
bells may eat snails and other mol- 
lusks as part of their diet. This does 
not make the ducks as desirable a 
food for man as when they live on 
plant life, but the duck doesn’t know 
that and eats what it can get easily. 


Make a “Waterscope” 


With a homemade or “store 
bought” waterscope, it is possible to 
really explore the underwater life of 
a pond or lake and see nature in 
action in a way that is otherwise next 
to impossible. Looking through the 
film at the surface of the water dis- 
torts what you see underwater. Re- 
flections on the water or any ripples 
stirred up by a breeze make it diffi- 
cult or impossible to see beneath the 
surface. A “‘waterscope” is a device 
_ enables you to see through the 

m. 

The simplest device to make con- 
sists of a half gallon can with both 
ends cut out and a clear plastic food 
bag. Slip the bag over one end of 
the can and pull it tight so that 


the surface is smooth and free of 
wrinkles. Fasten to the can with two 
or three heavy rubber bands. 


To use it, merely push the closed 
end down in the water an inch or 
two and look through the open end. 


A more. elaborate but permanent 
device may be made by cutting a 
7 x 9 hole in one end of a five gallon 
can. Then cement a piece of window 
glass 8 x 10 inches over the hole, 
being sure that water will not leak in 
around the edges. 


Next, get a piece of black card- 
board and make a cone out of it so 
the big end fits over the open end of 
the can and small end of the cone is 
large enough, so you can look in with 
both eyes. Fasten the cone on the can 
with tape. 

Use the waterscope from a boat or 
pier. Row out to a mud bed and 
then drift. Look down through the 
waterscope into the weeds. You can 
see some fascinating sights in these 
underwater jungles. 


Exploring streams and ponds and 
collecting aquatic plants and insects 
is fun in itself. You can do it day 
in and day out all summer and have 
more fun each time. But more im- 
portant, is finding out how nature 
works in the water. Fun in the future 
—fishing, hunting and trapping as 
well as the future of some of our 
most beautiful and interesting birds, 
depends upon finding out all we can 
about water plants and animals, and 
how they live. What you see and 
what you learn may some day con- 
tribute knowledge that is not known 
now. 
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What Do You Know About Trees? 


By Carsten Ahrens 


How intimately do you know trees? 
Have you studied their leaves, 
chewed their twigs, smelled their 
flowers, eaten their fruits? Have you 
enjoyed their shade, the multi-greens 
of their leaves in spring and their 
veritable Roman holiday of hues in 
autumn? 


Most of the trees in the quiz be- 
low are commonly found in our state. 
See how many answers you can get 
right. 


1. Name the conifer in Pennsylvania with 
the longest cone. 

A. Red Pine B. Larch C. White Pine 
D. Hemlock E. Spruce 

. Which pine has five needles in a cluster. 
A. Pitch Pine B. Red Pine C. Scrub Pine 
D. White Pine E. Jack Pirie 

. Which conifer loses its, needles in the 
fall. 

A. Jack Pine B. Larch C. Hemlock D. 
Spruce E. Cedar 

. Which pine can be recognized by two 
long needles in a cluster? 

A. Red Pine B. Scotch Pine C. White 
Pine D. Pitch Pine. E. Loblolly. 

. Which conifer has scales instead of 
needles for leaves? 

A. Hemlock B. Fir C. Spruce D. Larch 
E. Juniper. 

. Which conifer has cones that sit upright 
rather than depend from limb? 

A. Balsam Fir B. Hemlock C. Fir D. 
Pitch Pine E. White Pine. 

. Which tree has leaves that may take 
three distinct shapes? 

A. Sassafras B. Water Oak C. Hop Horn- 
beam D. Beech E. Laurel Oak. 

. Which tree has a fan-shaped leaf? 

A. Cotton wood B. Ginkgo C. Crimson 
Oak D. Chestnut E. Paper Birch. 

. Which tree has a tooth-edge leaf? 

A. Cucumber Tree B. Catalpa C. Sassa- 
fras D. Osage Orange E. Cherry. 

. Which tree has a smooth-edged leaf? 
A. Trembling Aspen B. Choke Cherry 
C. Mulberry D. Shingle Oak. 

. Which tree has no lobes on its leaves? 
A. Red Maple B. White Oak C. Slippery 
Elm D. Tulip Tree. 

. Which tree does not have a simple leaf- 
A. Box Elder B. Pin Oak C. Sugar 
Maple D. Sycamore E. Tulip Tree. 

. Which tree does not have a compound 
leaf? 

A. Walnut B. Ash C. Sumac D. White 
Poplar E. Mountain Ash. 


14. 


Which tree has twigs with the taste of 
mint? 

A. Sweet Gum B. Sour Gum C. 
Wood D. Horse Chestnut E. Yellow 
Birch. 


. Which tree has twigs with a bitter taste? 


A. Pig Nut B. Sassafras C. Basswood D. 
Wild Cherry E. Red Bud. 


. Which tree can be told by the odor of 


crushed bark, root, or twig. 
A. Honey Locust B. Sweet Gum C. Sugar 
Maple D. Basswood E. Sassafras. 


. Which Maple has milky sap? 


A. Red Maple B. Norway Maple C. 
Silver Maple D. Sugar Maple. 


. Which’ tree does not have white flowers? 


A. Basswood B. Dogwood C. Mountain 
Ash D. Horse Chestnut E. Judas Tree. 


. Which tree has flowers with five Dr 


A. Red Maple B. Crab Apple C. Cu- 
cumber Tree D. Tulip Tree E. “Dog. 
wood. 


. Which tree does not have its seeds in 


pods? 
A. Catalpa B. Black Locust C. Honey 
Locust D. Elm E. Red Bud. 


. Which tree does not have its seeds in a 


thorny ball? 
A. Buckeye B. Wild Crab C. Chestnut 
D. Sycamore E. Sweet Gum. 


. Which tree does not have wings on its 


seeds? 
A. Basswood B. Maple C. Ash D. Tree 
of Heaven E. Hickory. 


. Which tree has purple berries? 


A. Mountain Ash B. Holly C. Hackberry | 
D. Gingko E. Hawthorne. ' 


. Which of these trees does not have 


thorns? 
A. Wild Crab B. Honey Locust C. Box 
Elder D. Hawthorne E. Osage Orange. 


. Which oak can be told by the bright 


yellow of its innerbark? 
A. Black Oak B. Scarlet Oak C. White 
Oak D. Pin Oak E. Red Oak. 


ANSWERS TO TREE QUIZ 
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